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Your Investment Success Tomorrow 


Requires Careful Planning TODAY 


Increase Income and Capital 
Growth Potentialities by Fol- 
lowing a Supervised Program 


S UCCESSFUL investment results 
depend on diligent planning, constant 
supervision of holdings and the abil- 
ity and experience to interpret accur- 
ately the myriad data which influence 
the trend of security values. That is 
why you cannot afford to treat your 
investments casually and why you 
should entrust the planning and di- 
rection of your investment program to 
a competent supervisory organization 
devoting its full time to this special- 


ized task. 


There is no easy path to invest- 
ment success. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing and only the alert 
investor who makes the necessary re- 
visions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can 
expect to avoid serious losses and 
look forward to growth of capital and 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


—) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


C— I enelose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
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(-.0 Capital Enhancement 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 





increased income. That many in- 
vestors have found a happy solution 
to this probiem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by-our very 
high rate of renewals. Unless our 
clients found the service exactly what 
they require they would not renew 
their contracts year after year. 
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Personalized Investment Guidance Is the Answer 


it 

















Our personalized investment su- 
pervision can help you as it is help- 
ing many others. By subscribing to 
our service, you will bring to bear 
on your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing its full time to the analysis and 
determination of basic security values. 


~ 


Take the first step toward 
better investment results by 
sending us a list of your hold- 
ings and letting us explain in 
greater detail how our Personal 
Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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“Call for 
Soe gs MORRIS" 


; >» New York, N. Y. 
September 14, 1949. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


N 
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NY 
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N 
N 
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NY 
N 
N 
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NY 
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N 
N 
The regular quarterly dividend of N 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- N 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the regu- N 
lar quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share N 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, N 
3.60% Series have been declared pay- N 
able November 1, 1949 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of the respective series N 
of record at the close of business on N 
October 17, 1949. N 
There has also been declared the N 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share N 
on the Common Stock, ($5 Par), pay- 
able October 15, 1949 to holders of N 
Common Stock of record at the close N 
of business on September 29, 1949. N 
Pursuant to a resolution adopted at N 
the Stockho!ders’ Meeting held on July N 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a N 
share or shares of Common Stock of RN 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, N 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and N 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 N 
each shall have been issued therefor. N 
Holders of Ce:tificates for shares of N 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 N 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange N 
such Certificates, for Certificates for N 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares N 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, N 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. N 
L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. N 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
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Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 
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"For new or ed inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


Ey rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet [ -21. 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURG AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES “ 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.. 











Railroad Equipment Certifi- 
cates as conservative invest- 
ments are discussed in this 
recent folder. Sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
123S LaSalle St, Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New York S 











MISTER, WHICH WAY 
TO EASY STREET ? 



























ELL, THERE ARE SOME short 

cuts, but they pass through 
bad neighborhoods, and it’s awfully 
easy to get lost. 







But there’s one route that’s good 
and straight, and leads right where 
you want to go...Systematic Saving. 






Here’s one of the best ways to get 
onit... 


Your bank will sell you U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, either over the counter or 
through the simple, automatic Bond- 
A-Month Plan. 


If you choose the Bond-A-Month 
Plan it will bring you a bond every 
month, charging the cost to your 
checking account. You can pile up 
bonds just as fast as you like. 














You'll be surprised how easy it is— 
and you'll be amazed how soon you’ll 
find yourself going along in the right 
direction. 






Then, in just ten years, when your 
bonds pay you back four dollars for 
every three, you'll know that Easy 
Street isn’t very far away. You can’t 
miss it. 













What’s that? Oh... you’re welcome. 


Put more 


OPPORTUNITY in 
your future! 


Invest in 







’ North 





U.S. SAVINGS BONDS - 








Meet Your Executives 





Reynolds 
Metals 
President 
Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr. 


Aw of 
Wines- 


ton-Salem, 
Caro- 
lina, he was : 

born in 1908. . . . Studied at McCal- 
lie Military School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. Was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance with a 
B. S. degree. . . . After finishing col- 
lege he became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange and with two 
other partners formed the banking 
firm of Reynolds & Company. Joined 
Reynolds Metals Company as assis- 
tant to the president. In 1938 he 
was elected treasurer of the firm, and 
six years later was also made a vice 
president. Succeeded his father to the 
presidency of Reynolds Metals around 
this time last year when the latter 
became chairman of the board... . 
Enjoys fox hunting and a game of 
golf. . . . Clubs: Country Club of 
Virginia, Commonwealth, Farming- 
ton Country, Keswick Country, New 
York Athletic and Metropolitan 


(Washington, D. C.). . . . Has two 


sons. 


Beatrice 
Foods 
President 
Clinton H. 
Haskell 


Bo 

at Lynx- 
ville, Wiscon- 
ae Attend- 
ed public 
schools in Herington and Topeka, 
Kansas, and business college in To- 
peka. .. . Has made Beatrice Foods 
Company his life’s work. Joined the 


1888, 





firm in 1906, when it was known as 
Beatrice Creamery Company, as a 
clerk in the produce department. In 
1910 he went to Denver, Colorado, to 
become the firm’s office manager 
there, returning seven years later to 
Topeka to become assistant manager 
and later manager of the plant in that 
city. Called to the company’s main 
offices in Chicago in 1923, he served 
as assistant general manager until 
1927 when he succeeded to the post 
of general manager. A year later he 
was elected president. Last year 
when the company celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its founding, Mr. 
Haskell proudly celebrated his 20th 
anniversary as leader of the firm. ... 
Makes book collecting and photog- 
raphy his hobbies. . . . Clubs: Mid- 
Day, Tavern, Caxton and Agricultural 
(Chicago)... . Has two daughters. 


Stokely- 
Van Camp 
President 
Herbert F. 
Krimendahl 


Sr of a mer- 
chant, he 
was born at 
Celina, Ohio, 
m 166... .. 
Was educated in the public schools 
in his home town. . . . Started as a 
production worker at Crampton Can- 
neries in 1919, rising to the position 
of president by 1926. Also was chair- 
man of the board of the W. R. Roach 
Company, which was controlled by 
Crampton. In 1944 Crampton merg- 
ed with Stokely-Van Camp and he 
became associated with the latter con- 
cern. Was elected ‘executive vice 
president in 1947, and last summer 
succeeded to the presidency... . Is a 
past president of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. Served as Ad- 
ministrator of tin conservation for the 
War Production Board in 1942... . 
His hobbies are farming, cattle and 
horse breeding. . . . Enjoys watching 
football and horse races. . . . Has two 
sons. 
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Ithough it has been obvious for 
a long time that Great Britain 
would eventually be forced to devalue 
her currency, the timing and particu- 
larly the extent of the move, when it 
came, brought surprises. An English 
journalist has kept score of the oc- 
casions on which Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has de- 
nied that devaluation was in the off- 
ing; he counts no less than nine such 
statements. These were discounted, 
but most observers on this side of the 
Atlantic expected the pound to be cut 
from $4.03 to about $3.20, perhaps 
$3, certainly not to $2.80. When the 
British finally devalued, they did a 
thorough job; there should be no dif- 
ficulty for several months, at least, 
in maintaining the present official 
valuation of the pound in terms of 
dollars. 


Stop-Gap Measure 


Devaluation was, of course, intend- 
ed to put a stop to the drain on 
Britain’s dollar reserves by diverting 
her imports from, and her exports to, 
hard currency nations. Her nation- 
als now find U. S. goods 30.5 per 
cent more expensive in terms of their 
own currency, and hence less attrac- 
tive; conversely, we can now (theo- 
retically) buy British goods 30.5 per 
cent more cheaply in terms of the dol- 
lar and should (again theoretically) 
step up our unit purchases by consid- 
erably more than 30.5 per cent, thus 
enabling the British to earn more 
dollars, 

The element of theory involved is 
somewhat at variance with practice 
in several respects, all of which are 
illustrated either by liquor or textiles, 
the two items which usually bulk 
largest in our imports from Great 
Britain. Despite the devaluation, the 
retail or wholesale price of these 
Items will not fall by anywhere near 
30.5 per cent since the amount of cost 
measured in pounds which is included 
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What Can We Expect 


From Devaluation? 


Theoretical effect of widespread foreign currency 
revisions will be to speed recovery abroad, retard 
it here. But the practical effect may be different 


in this price is well below 100 per 
cent. For Scotch whisky, an extreme 
example, Federal excise and other 
taxes represent a very substantial 
proportion of the price. Other costs 
which are or may be incurred in 
dollars include shipping, insurance, 
domestic advertising, the importer’s 
profit, etc. 

Furthermore, lower prices will not 
appreciably increase our imports of 
Scotch or of a number of other items, 
since in these cases we are already 
taking all that Britain can ship us out 
of a strictly limited production total. 
Again, part or all of the price cuts 
stemming from devaluation may be 
cancelled by an increase in price 
measured in sterling. Such a devel- 
opment is almost certain to take place 
for items whose competitive position 
in world markets would not 
be harmed thereby, and may 
eventually take place for 
other items as well if British 
labor succeeds in obtaining 
wage increases. 

Finally, the competitive 
advantage in this country 
obtained by British finished 
products as a result of de- 
valuation may be at least 
partly offset by the ability 
of domestic producers of 
such goods to obtain their 
raw materials from the Ster- 
ling Area more cheaply, 
also as a result of devalua- 
tion. For instance, woolen 
textiles imported from 
England should soon be 
cheaper—but so should the 
raw wool we import from 
Australia, which has also 
marked down its currency. 
And to the extent that 
Britain is forced by lack of 
other sources of supply to 
buy her raw materials here, 
her own production costs 
will be increased. 


These factors will cancel out a part 
of the benefits which would otherwise 
accrue to the devaluing countries, and 
may eventually cancel them entirely, 
in which case the currency revisions 
would have no lasting effect whatever. 
This is about what has occurred in the 
past. But previous devaluations have 
taken place under entirely different 
circumstances, and as a working hy- 
pothesis it may be assumed that at 
least half the benefits wil be per- 
manent. 

In this case, Western Europe will 
definitely have been placed on the road 
to recovery, with a prospect of much 
greater freedom jor international 
trade within that area and less nec- 
essity for loans or grants from this 
country, assuming that these nations 
will not be content to rest on their 
oars but will go ahead aggressively 
with their efforts to lower production 
costs and increase output. 

If devaluation succeeds even par- 
tially in accomplishing its purpose, it 
will mean an increase in our imports 
from devaluing nations and a cut in 
our exports to all nations. On both 
counts, this is deflationary; it means 
less production and less employment. 
Some industries will be particularly 
hard hit. The cotton and wool tex- 
tile, leather goods, pottery, newsprint 


Charles Phelps Cushing 





and possibly some other groups will 
be forced to compete in this country 
with lower priced foreign goods, 
while the office equipment, farm im- 
plement and automobile producers 
and some segments of the chemical 


industry will find their foreign mar- 
kets shrinking. 

However, there are a number of 
offsetting considerations. From a 
general standpoint, a decided shrink- 
age in our excessive export surplus, 


or even its elimination (which does 

not seem likely) is not too high a 

price to pay in order to strengthen 

the economic position of friendly na- 

tions and also minimize the necessity 
Please turn to page 22 


Six Blue Chips In Above-Average Status 


These are stocks of companies which went through two 
depressions without reducing dividends from levels 


of 1929; in each year earnings fully covered payments 


any corporations can boast of 

having paid dividends uninter- 
ruptedly over long periods. Almost 
250 qualified this year for admission 
to FINANCIAL WorLD’s Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of Dividend Payers (FW, 
Aug. 31). More than 50 of them 
have made payments in each year 
since at least the turn of the century. 
But in numerous instances, payments 
to stockholders in 1929, when profits 
were lush and taxes low (by today’s 
standards) were more generous than 
in the years of the two depressions 
through which we passed later on. 

The number of companies which 
have paid dividends at or above 1929 
levels in each of the past 20 years is 
relatively small, particularly if the list 
is refined to include only those which 
not only have paid such divends, but 
have earned them in each year as 
well. Many recognized blue chips 
have found it necessary to draw upon 
earned surpluses from time to. time 
in order to maintain dividends at es- 
tablished rates, or even at setbacks 
from prior levels. 

Here is a group of six high grade 
issues representing companies selected 
from the list of those which have 
both earned and paid dividends at or 
above the 1929 levels in each year 
since then. Each of the companies 
represented is a leader in its own 
field, and each has had to contend 
with strong competition from the time 
it began operations. This in itself in- 
dicates highly competent management 
along with the production and sale of 
quality items at prices which meet 
consumers’ ideas and establish good 
will. 

None of the six is in competition 
with any of the others. The indus- 
tries in which they operate include 
4 


chewing gum, retail food, flour and 
feed, department chain stores, office 
appliances and chemicals. In 1948, 
with the exception of the department 
store unit, each of the companies paid 
dividends at the highest rate since 
1929, and all have been paying at the 
1948 level this year. 

American Chicle, one of the three 
largest manufacturers of chewing 
gum, distributes 80 per cent of its 
output direct to retailers or to the 
public through vending machine, the 
balance going to jobbers. In July of 
this year it signed a five-year contract 
with the City of New York for an ex- 
clusive franchise to operate vending 
and weighing machines in the 527 sta- 
tions, as well as in the car shops and 
other work shops of the city’s transit 
system. 

First National Stores operates 1,083 
retail grocery, vegetable and meat 
stores in New York State and New 
England, but mainly in Massachusetts 
(531 stores) and Connecticut (234). 
One-third of its sales are of its pri- 
vate brands, processed in its own 
plants, the remainder being made up 
of nationally advertised brands and 
miscellaneous food items. 

General Mills is the largest flour 
miller in the United States, and in 


addition manufactures graphic arts 
equipment, household appliances, cot- 
ton bagging and food packaging and 
processing equipment. The W. T. 
Grant Company operates 482 medium 
priced department stores, located in 
440 communities in 39 states. Sales 
for the first eight months this year 
totaled $132.5 million, topping the 
corresponding 1948 period by $1.1 
million despite lower unit prices for 
most of the merchandise it sells. Sales 
last year of $233.9 million set a new 
record, and 1949 is expected to run 
somewhat better. Interim earnings 
are not reported, but somewhat better 
margins suggest that earnings also 
will exceed 1948. 

Sales of International Business Ma- 
chines, largest manufacturer of office 
machines and appliances, totaled $92.2 
million for the first six months this 
year, against $78.7 million in the sim- 
ilar 1948 period. Despite the general 
letdown in business, I. B. M.’s second 
quarter sales set a new peak at $47.1 
million, up more than $2 million from 
the first quarter, while net for the first 
half-year of $16.2 million topped the 
1948 period by 17.1 per cent. 

Monsanto is the largest domestic 
maker of medicinal and fine chemi- 
cals, and a leading producer of heavy 
chemicals, plastics, solvents, insecti- 
cides and miscellaneous items. It 
serves practically every important in- 
dustry in the country, and operates 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s lab- 
oratory at Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Six Issues With Outstanding Dividend Records 


———Earned per Share——--, 











Annual -—lInterim—_, -————-Dividends————_, Recent 
1947 1948 1948 1949 Since 1929 1948 *1949 Price Yield 
Amer, Chicle ..... $4.00 $3.92 a$1.86 a$1.59 1926 $0.58 $2.50 $1.75 46 5.4% 
First Nat’l Strs.... b6.88 b7.21 c1.86 cl1.98 1926 1.50 3.50 3.50 66 5.3 
General Mills .... 05.83 e5.11 N.R. N.R. 1928 1.1634 2.50 175 51 49 
Grant (W.T.) Co.. £2.63 £3.67 N.R. N.R. 1907 0.31% 1.50 100 24 62 
Int’l Bus. Mach... 8.95 10.68 a5.26 a6.16 1916 g1.27 4.00 h3.00 172 23 
Monsanto Chem... 3.59 3.95 al.73 al.72 1925. 0.41%4 2.00 150 53 38 
*Declared or paid to September 21. a—Six months ended June 30. b—-Year ended March 31 
of following year. c—13 weeks ended July 2. e—Year ended May 31 of following year. f—Year 
ended January 31 of following year. g—Adjusted to shares outstanding December 31, 1948. h—Also 


paid 5% in stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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T° examine the present in terms 
of the past is usually instructive 
if not always conclusive. In view of 
the fact that automobile registrations 
have been increasing very rapidly 
since production was resumed after 
the war, it may be well to search 
the record for a period in which a 
similar rise occurred. 

Such a trend was manifest during 
the forepart of the 1920s, from 1920 
to 1925 inclusive. The rate of in- 
crease in automobile registrations 
then was about the same as from 1945 
through 1948. A _ great potential 
market then existed and demand was 
growing. So it was after the recent 
war, when the automobile industry 
was confronted with an enormous de- 
ferred demand. 


Three Year Cycle 


So the question may be asked: 
What happened to automobile pro- 
duction during the 1920s and what 
may happen now? Did automobile 
output continue to rise each year the 
same as registrations throughout the 
1920-25 period? The answer is that 
production during the decade of the 
1920s declined slightly every three 
years although rebounding vigorously 
to new peaks until the depression set 
in. For one reason or another, the 
dips occurred in 1921, 1924, and 
1927, and in 1930 of course. While 
no precise parallel with the present 
situation is indicated, the record of 
the 1920s and of the latter part of the 
1930s seems to show that when de- 
mand for automobiles is heavy and 
times not seriously out of joint, then 
the industry has a pulse-beat of three 
or four years. 

Since the late war the automobile 
manufacturers have steadily increased 
their output each year. Altogether 
about 18.5 million cars and trucks 
have been built during the period. 
All signs point to record volume in 
1949 since nearly 4.8 million vehicles 
had been built in U. S. and Canadian 
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Auto Earnings 


Are Past Peak 


Growing competition reflected in recent appearance 
of smaller, lower-priced cars. Four leading companies 
should continue to make a satisfactory showing 





General Motors 


plants up to September 17 (37 
weeks), a gain of nearly one million 
over the total for the similar period 
last year, and the industry has to ship 
only about 843,000 more to eclipse 
the 1929 record of some 5.6 million. 
Even though the use of motor vehicles 
—cars, buses and trucks—has been 
steadily rising, the common view is 
that public demand may slacken for 
a time. Cars are now easier to get 
and the average buyer is scrutinizing 
price tags more closely: Some of the 
manufacturers—Nash and Hudson in 
particular—are working on smaller 
“economy” models which should ap- 
peal to the low income group since 
not only the initial cost but the up- 
keep will be lower. The new Hud- 
son model in this class is said to be 


powered by a six-cylinder engine 
which takes up less space than the 
company’s big car motor. Ford, Ply- 
mouth and Chevrolet, of course, al- 
ready have their six-cylinder models, 
and Ford has an eight as well as a 
six in the low-cost bracket. 

While the production rate is: still 
high, with September headed for the 
third largest monthly output in indus- 
try history, automobile sales have be- 
gun to slump a little more than sea- 
sonally and more than had been ex- 
pected. So the leading makers are 
hurrying to get into production of 
new models in the hope of stimulating 
buyer interest. Both Chrysler and 
General Motors are switching to 1950 
models earlier than they had antici- 
pated. Ford is planning only a few 
minor changes in exterior work to 
mark its newly-styled product. 


Reappraisal Important 


Since the competitive struggle is 
expected to become intensified, the 
various companies should be exam- 
ined anew. Which have been doing 
better and which have been receiving 
a lesser share of total sales? A\l- 
though the independents made an ex- 
cellent record in 1948, the trena of 
the market has been in the direction 
of the Big Three this year, and only 
Studebaker has made any other gain 
of consequence. During the first 
eight months of 1949, General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford accounted 
for 85.4 per cent of U. S. passenger 
car output, an appreciable increase 
over their 80.5 per cent of the similar 
1948 period. Studebaker, which had 
4.4 per cent of passenger car pro- 
duction one year ago, could show 4.9 
per cent for the first eight months of 
1949. Although Hudson, Nash and 
Packard have been making more cars 
this year than last, each company’s 
percentage of total U. S. passenger 
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Fiscal Review of the Leading Automobile Makers 


——Sales—_. -—————Earned Per Share———, 





(Millions) -——Annual—, --Six Months—, -Dividends—, Recent 
Company: 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 
Chrysler Corp...... $1,363.0 $1,567.9 $7.72 $10.25 $4.11 $6.12 $4.00 $3.75 53 
General Motors.... 3,815.2 4,701.8 624 972 455 676 450 3.75 61 
Hudson Motor ..... 159.5 274.7 847 728 «6222-3 0.70 al.20 12 
Kaiser-Frazer ..... 260.1 341.6 4.00 2.27 0.86 D0.51 None None 3% 
Nash-Kelvinator ... 6250.3 6302.9 64.16 b4.64 3.56 c4.66 (140 1.05 14 
Packard Motor..... 138.3 232.0 026 101 041 032 0.35 0.50 + 
Studebaker ........ 268.0 383.6 3.87 811 3.45 498 1.75 1.25 23 
Willys-Overland ... b138.1 6175.3 b0.96 62.20 1.46 cl1.04 None None 5 
*Paid or declared to September 21. a—Also 5% stock. b—Fiscal years ended September 30. 


c—Nine months ended June 30. D—Deficit. 
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Purchasing Power 


Remains High 


Thanks to well sustained employment and higher 
wage rates, personal income is still close to the record 
levels of 1948 despite some decline in farm earnings 


uch has been heard in recent 
months about the necessity of 
maintaining the purchasing power of 
individuals in order that business may 
continue to find a market for its prod- 
ucts and thus be able to continue to 
provide jobs. Most of the discussion 
of purchasing power has emanated 
from labor and Government circles 
whose immediate interest lies in main- 
taining the purchasing power of or- 
ganized minorities. The note of near- 
hysteria in their exhortations would 
appear to imply that purchasing pow- 
er has declined severely during recent 
months. 

Such a development would not be 
without precedent. At a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, personal income 
of individuals fell from $86.9 billion 
in August 1929 to $68.1 billion in 
February 1931 (and to an eventual 
low of $42.6 billion in March 1933). 
During the following business decline, 


personal income dropped from $76.4 
billion in June 1937 to $67 billion in 
May 1938, a dip of over twelve per 
cent in only eleven months. 

In view of the fact that industrial 
production fell by 17 per cent from 
the peak level of 195 per cent of the 
1935-39 average reached last October 
and November to only 162 per cent 
in July, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that personal income has fol- 
lowed a similar course. But this is 
by no means the case. The peak in 
personal income was reached last De- 
cember at an annual rate of $217 bil- 
lion. The July level of $209.7 bil- 
lion was only 3.4 per cent below this, 
and was a mere 2.2 per cent lower 
than the July 1948 level of $214.5 
billion, a record at the time. Until 
June and July, personal income totals 
this year were consistently above 
comparable 1948 levels, and only the 
July figure is below the $211.9 billion 








It’s The 1950 Nash 


Two lines of the 1950 Nash Airflyte automobiles were revealed to the public 

last week, the Nash Statesman and the higher-priced Nash Ambassador. 

Hydra-Matic “clutchless" shifting is available as optional equipment only on 

the Ambassador, while a fuel-saving automatic overdrive with four forward 

speeds can be obtained if desired on either line. Built-in twin beds and adjustable 
reclining seats are again featured in the latest models. 








average for 1948 as a whole. Aiter 
adjustment for changes in the cost of 
living, personal income in July was 
higher than in any month of 1948 ex- 
cept the last three. 

The actual $4.8 billion dip regis- 
tered in July from year-earlier totals 
is more than accounted for by a $5.7 
billion decline in agricultural income 
due to lower prices for farm products. 
This factor was not fully reflected in 
May or June because of heavy cash 
receipts in those months under Goy- 
ernment purchase agreements. Total 
non-agricultural income has _ been 
ahead of comparable 1948 levels in 
every month so far this year despite 
a considerable decline in earnings of 
landlords and business proprietors, 
since dividends and social insurance 
payments have been higher and the 
drop in wage and salary receipts— 
the largest single component of per- 
sonal income—has been very small, 
amounting in July to only 0.7 per cent 
on a year-to-year basis. 


Wages No Factor 


This makes it quite obvious that 
lack of purchasing power by wage 
and salary earners has not been a fac- 
tor either in starting the business de- 
cline—since wages were at record lev- 
els by a wide margin last year—or in 
continuing it. Wage rates have risen 
in the past year ; average hourly earn- 
ings of manufacturing workers in 
July were $1.383 against $1.332 a 
year earlier and their weekly earnings 
were $53.66 against $52.95 despite a 
small decline in the number of hours 
worked per week. 

Unemployment is _ considerably 
larger this year, but this is due mainly 
to an increase in the size of the labor 
force, as employment has fallen very 
little. Furthermore, the number of 
those gainfully employed rose in Au- 
gust this year from July levels, 
whereas the opposite trend was seen 
in 1948. It seems probable that July 
marked at least a temporary low point 
in many respects, with improvement 
shown in August and early Septem- 
ber. It has been estimated by the 
Council of Economic Advisers that 
the Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production rose from 162 in July 
to 169 in August. 

The sustained high level of consum- 
er purchasing power has exercised 2 
stabilizing influence on retail sales. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, these 

Please turn to page 22 
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(“= mining is traditionally a 
prince-or-pauper industry. Since 
the metal is a basic raw material used 
largely in capital goods applications, 
demand shows very wide cyclical 
fluctuations. Production in this coun- 
try, from domestic ores, dropped by 
more than 75 per cent between 1929 
and 1933, rose by 270 per cent be- 
tween 1933 and 1937 and fell by al- 
most a third in the following year. 
Prices are even more volatile: from a 
peak of 24 cents a pound in 1929, 
quotations declined to five cents in 
1932-33, advanced to 17 cents in 1937 
and receded to nine cents in 1938. 


Creditable Record 


Under the circumstances, copper 
production is hardly a field in which 
to look for stability of earning power. 
Yet Kennecott Copper, which was 
formed in 1915, has operated profit- 
ably in every year since that time 
except 1921 and 1932 and has failed 
to pay dividends only in 1921-22 and 
1933. This would be a very creditable 
record for any industrial enterprise 
and is exceptional in Kennecott’s 
field. There is no great mystery back 
of this superior performance ; operat- 
ing costs are lower than the average 
for the remainder of the industry, and 
thus the company has been able to 
avoid red ink under all but the most 
adverse conditions. 

The low costs, in turn, are due 
partly to competent management and 
partly to the nature of the properties 
owned. Most of the domestic prop- 
erties can be mined by the open-pit 
method and contain valuable by-prod- 
uct metals in addition to copper. Sil- 
ver and gold recovered last year had 
a value equal to two cents per pound 
of copper mined by the company in 
this country. In addition, the domes- 
tic mines have been turning out zinc 
for three years and molybdenite for 
thirteen ; Kennecott is now the second 
largest producer of molybdenum. The 
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Kennecott Copper— 
An Investment Audit 


Low production costs have enabled largest U. S. copper 
producer to earn profits in all but two years and pay 
dividends in all but three since its formation in 1915 


properties in Chile are underground, 
but the grade of ore is higher; ore 
mined there last year assayed 2.22 
per cent copper against 0.95 per cent 
for the United States properties. 

The management has been aggres- 
sive in acquiring new interests, but 
has succeeded in keeping the com- 
pany free of debt for over twenty 
years. At the outset, the company 
was formed to acquire two mines at 
Kennecott, Alaska (hence the name) 
which were small by present stand- 
ards and were abandoned in 1938 
after their ore reserves were exhaust- 
ed. Only a few months after incor- 
poration, however, Kennecott took 
over the Braden Copper properties 
in Chile, which in each of a number 
of recent years have turned out over 
300 million pounds of copper. At the 
same time, the new enterprise ac- 
quired a substantial stock interest in 
Utah Copper Company, whose mine 
is now the largest single copper pro- 
ducer in the world. This interest was 
made almost complete in 1923 and 
the negligible minority holdings were 
finally acquired in 1936. i 

In 1929, Kennecott branched out 
into the fabricating field through pur- 





Kennecott Copper 





Earned 
*Gross Per Divi- 

Year Revenues Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $116.1 $5.55 $4.50 104%—49% 
1932.. 260 D068 0.12% 194%— 4% 
1937.. 148.6 460 3.50 6934—28% 
1938.. 976 2.10 1.75 51 —26% 
1939.. 135.4 3.14 2.00 4614—28 
1940.. 177.3 405 2.75 38744—24% 
1941.. 2384 4.55 3.25 394—30% 
1942.. 259.4 4.51 3.00 37 A—26% 
1943.. 2650 4.16 3.00 354%—28% 
1944.. 2509 3.59 2.50 37 R—29H% 
1945.. 209.6 280 2.50 51 —35% 
1946.. 155.2 2.13 2.50 60%4—41 
1947.. 317.0 849 4.00 52Y—414% 
1948.. 348.1 8.67 5.00 607%—-42% 
Six months ended June 30: 
10GB... 3073.4... GARB ccc sini edvicencs 
1949.. 116.2 2.15 a$2.2 b5654—40 

*In millions. a—Declared to September 21. 
b—To September 21. D—Deficit. 





chase of The Chase Companies, Inc. 
The name of this subsidiary was later 
changed to its present, title, Chase 
Brass & Copper Company. In 1932 
and 1933, Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
per was taken over through an ex- 
change of stock, and in 1935 the com- 
pany acquired American Electrical 
Works, another fabricator now 
known as Kennecott Wire & Cable. 
The list of major contributors to the 
parent company’s earnings has been 
practically unchanged since then ex- 
cept for the fact that the wholly-own- 
ed Alaska Steamship Company was 
sold (for $4.3 million) in 1944. 

In the past four years, however, 
several new developments have been 
undertaken which may eventually b- 
come significant earningswise. In 
May 1945, Kennecott entered into an 
agreement with Continental Oil for 
the joint acquisition of leaseholds lo- 
cated in the western United States, 
to be drilled for oil by Continental. 
Last year, the company acquired a 
half-interest in a new organization 
formed to prospect for gold in South 
Africa, and a two-thirds interest (the 
other one-third is held by New Jer- 
sey Zinc) in an iron-titanium prop- 
erty in Quebec. Reserves at the lat- 
ter are reported to be substantial, and 
it is anticipated that some $25 million 
will be spent there by the end of 1951 
on mining, railroad and smelting 
facilities. Production is not expected 
to start on even a small scale until 
the end of 1950, but a year later the 
smelter should be treating 1,500 tons 
of ore daily. 


Processing Less Significant 


Even after these projects attain 
their full ultimate earning power, 
however, Kennecott will continue to 
derive the bulk of its earnings from 
copper production at its properties in 
Chile, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and 
New Mexico. Unlike Anaconda Cop- 
per, however, the company is pri- 
marily a mining enterprise rather than 
an integrated copper processor. Its 
Chilean output is smelted and refined 
at its own plants, and it operates 
smelters at its Nevada and New 
Mexico mines, but its Utah and Ari- 
zona output is smelted, and all its 
domestic copper is refined, by Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining. In contrast, 
Anaconda not only treats its own 
metal output but does a large custom 
business in both smelting and refin- 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Around the year’s high of 45%, 
shares are a liberally priced growth 
issue. (Now pays 45c qu. plus 5c ex- 
tra in July and Oct. 49.) First half 
1949 sales climbed to $34.5 million, 
nine per cent above the initial six 
months of 1948; net per share was up 
eight per cent to $1.53 compared with 
$1.41, the latter figure adjusted for 
the 2-for-1 split last April. The prin- 
cipal factor contributing to Abbott’s 
steady progress is the successful in- 
troduction of new products; in 1948, 
the company brought out a total of 
53 new items, on which profit margins 
are initially higher than on regular 
items, The company plans to spend an 
estimated $2.5 million through 1950 
on improvement and expansion of 
plant facilities. (Also FW, Jan. 26.) 


Amer. Agricultural Chemical B 

Earnings are on a higher plane and 
liberal dividends are indicated ; recent 
price, 40. 
Sept. extra). A prosperous farm 
population has maintained demand 
for fertilizer at high levels. Com- 
pany’s sales of $46.5 million in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, up 
eight per cent from 1948, established 
an ll-year peak. Higher operating 
costs resulted in a small decline in net 
per share, to $6.73 vs. $6.87. There 
is no retreat from the Government’s 
policy of holding farm income at a 
high level and sales of fertilizer 
should hold comfortably above pre- 
war figures. Moreover, the growing 
production of other chemicals is now 
an important contributor to total 
sales. 


American Radiator B 

Better earnings are indicated for 
the second half and the promising 
longer term outlook justifies reten- 
tion at recent levels of 13. (Decl. 75c 
thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $1.50) 
The summer pick-up in building ac- 
tivity resulted last month in resump- 
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(Pays 75c qu. and $1.50 


tion of operations at the Baltimore, 
Bayonne, and Buffalo plants, which 
had been idle since the spring. First 
half 1949 earnings were off 40 per 
cent from year-ago figures, but second 
half results will show some improve- 
ment. Over the next few years, de- 
mand for heating and plumbing equip- 
ment should be fairly well maintained 
as more communities qualify for pub- 
lic housing assistance under recently 
passed legislation. 


Bangor & Aroostook C 

Stock is fully priced at 19 since any 
dividend resulting from consumma- 
tion of the proposed debt adjustment 
plan would be small at best. (No div. 
since 1939.) With the present rail 
market not conducive to a refunding 
issue, directors have elected to handle 
the entire ($12.3 million) 1951 ma- 
turities under a voluntary “Mahaffie 
Act” adjustment plan. Although not 
yet filed with the ICC, the plan pro- 
poses to retitle the present publicly- 
held $8.7 million consolidated 4s as 
first mortgage bonds, raise the interest 
rate to 4%4 per cent, extend the ma- 
turity to 1976 and make each $1,000 
bond convertible into 20 shares of 
common stock. Of the $3.6 million 
collateral trust 4s—all held- by the 
RFC—$600,000 would be paid off at 
par and the maturity of the remaining 
bonds (with interest unchanged) 
would be extended to 1961. New 
cumulative and contingent sinking 
funds preclude dividend payments on 
either class of stock if unpaid accum- 
ulations exist on any sinking fund. 
Average available income should cov- 
er all charges and sinking funds and 
permit continuance of regular pre- 
ferred dividends. (Also FW, Apr. 
27.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio pfd. A 

This high quality senior railroad 
equity affords a return of better than 
4%; recent price, 81. (Pays $3.50 
annually.) This preferred stock was 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


issued in 1947 in connection with the 
absorption by Chesapeake & Ohio of 
the Pere Marquette. The stock will 
not be callable for another year, but 
each share is convertible at any time 
into 1.6 shares of common. Only 
about 198,000 shares are outstanding, 
and dividend coverage has been im- 
pressive; lower 1949 earnings will 
still be about 40 times requirements. 
Present prices are close to the lows of 
the 1947-49 range, but over the 
longer term, market position is af- 
fected primarily by conditions in the 
money markets. The conversion 
privilege has no value at present. 


City Stores C+ 

Despite improved operating posi- 
tion, stock is one of the more specula- 
tive department store equities; recent 
price, 19. (Pd. 90c thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1.20.) Company has pur- 
chased from Atlas Corporation con- 
trolling interest (161,986 shs.) in 
Franklin Simon & Company, which 
last year had sales of $19.8 million. 
It is estimated that sales of City 
Stores, including Franklin Simon, 
will approximate $210 million for the 
fiscal period to end January 31, 1950. 
To the chain of department and spe- 
cialty stores in 17 eastern and south- 
ern cities, City Stores will add six 
regular and three branch stores 
through this acquisition. Reflecting 
heavier markdowns and higher unit 
costs, earnings in the six months end- 
ed July 31 declined to 82 cents per 
share vs. $1.03 per share a year ago. 


du Pont de Nemours A+ 

Earnings outlook continues highly 
favorable since profit margins on 
newer products are wide and demand 
for older lines has held up; price, 53. 
(Pd. $1.90 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$2.44) The initial 65-cent dividend 
paid September 14 on the split stock 
represents a small increase over pre- 
vious 1949 payments (which were 
equivalent to 6214 cents on the pres- 
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ent shares). Second quarter 1949 
earnings were unchanged from those 
for the previous three months and per 
share net for the half year advanced 
40 per cent above the January-June 
1948 period. A recent new chemical 
from du Pont’s research laboratories 
is Erifon which provides a durable 
fame-retardant finish to rayon and 
cotton fabrics without changing their 
appearance, strength or draping 
qualities. (Also FW, Jan. 5.) 












Great A & P A 
Despite fairly liberal return, stock 
lacks any outstanding appeal; recent 
price, 117. (Pd. $6 thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $7.) The Justice Depart- 
ment recently filed an anti-trust suit 
against the company in an attempt to 
separate its manufacturing, process- 
ing and wholesale branches and break 
up its large retail chain into seven 
smaller chains. The company has de- 
nied the charge of monopoly and has 
stated that it will fight the suit. Some 
years undoubtedly will elapse before 
the case is finally settled. Regardless 
of the outcome of the suit, earnings 
available for present stockholders 
should remain stable but period of 
greatest growth appears past. 





















Idaho Power B 

Investment quality lends appeal to 
the shares, now quoted around 33. 
(Pays $1.80 an.) Operating revenues 
rose 15 per cent in the first six 
months of 1949 over the correspond- 
ing 1948 period despite a delay (until 
August 1) in commencement of phos- 
phorous production at a new Food 
Machinery & Chemical plant; a new 
antimony smelter, also located in com- 
pany territory, was to go into opera- 
tion at about the same time. The rate 
of increase in commercial revenues 
has slackened, but average use of elec- 
tricity by residential and farm cus- 
tomers continues to expand. Earnings 
were equal to $2.56 a share in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1949, only one 
cent a share below the comparable 
prior period, despite a-substantial in- 
crease in outstanding preferred and 
common shares during the past year. 


















Mathieson Chemical B+ 

Now selling at 40, the shares have 
considerable investment appeal. (Pays 
0c qu.) Profits of Standard Whole- 
sale Phosphate & Acid Works and 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Company, 
recently acquired subsidiaries, are not 
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included in Mathieson’s first quarter 
earnings ; if profits of these units had 
been included, the company’s first half 
earnings would have been $3.33 per 
share instead of the $2.47 actually re- 
ported on the shares outstanding at 
the close of the period. Mathieson 
points out that a number of purchas- 
ers of alkalis operated at a declining 
rate during the first half of 1949, a 
trend which was mitigated by the 
earnings contribution of the new sub- 
sidiaries. In conjunction with a bank- 
ing institution, the company has pur- 
chased the largest building in Balti- 
more, to which its executive offices 
will be moved. (Also FW, Feb. 23.) 


Northern Natural Gas B 

Priced at 34, stock has favorable 
long term growth potential. (Pd. or 
decl. $1.35 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$1.80.) Reflecting additional capa- 
city, gas sales in first six months of 
1949 rose to 75.1 million cubic feet, 
12.3 per cent ahead of the same period 
of 1948. Earnings, giving effect to 
the sale of 406,000 additional shares 
last March, increased to $1.46 per 
share from the $1.41 per share (on 
same basis) a year ago. Company’s 
expansion program, costing $18 mil- 
lion this year, will increase transmis- 
sion capacity to 470 million cubic 
feet daily, 11 per cent greater than 
at the close of 1948. The program 
also calls for the drilling of 39 wells 


this year, a record number. (Also 
FW, June 1.) 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. B 


Indicated $7 dividend in 1949 af- 
fords generous return, at price around 
100. Announcement of an increase in 
interim dividend payments to $1.75 
per share (payable September 30 to 
stock of record September 15) coin- 
cides with proposal to offer stock- 
holders 828,920 additional common 
shares in ratio of 1-for-5 common or 
preferred held of record September 
23. Debt has increased to about 54 
per cent of total capitalization and as 
further capital expansion is likely 
over next two years, financing prob- 
ably will be through. the mediurn of 
stock offerings—thus resulting in 
some dilution. Increased wages put 
in effect in 1948 resulted in some 
earnings contraction in first half of 
1949 although some improvement is 
anticipated in the final half as a result 
of rate increases totaling $16.6 mil- 
lion, granted since January 1. 





Sylvania Electric Products B 

Priced around 18, shares are in- 
herently speculative. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.05 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$1.40.) Company has entered the 
television field with line of nine home 
receivers priced to sell between $199.- 
95 and $449.95 and marketed under 
Sylvania Televison brand name. In 
first half of 1949 on sales volume of 
$49.7 million net equaled 93 cents per 
share vs. $48.2 million and $1.31 re- 
spectively in the same period of 1948. 
(Also FW, Mar. 30.) 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Depressed price of 15 reflects divi- 
dend cut and industry difficulties. 
After paying 50 cents quarterly since 
December 1947, the company cut div- 
idends in half (to 25 cents) with the 
September 1949 payment. This action 
stems from slackening business in the 
truck field which cut earnings in the 
first nine months of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949 to $2.14 a share 
vs. $2.84 in the comparable year- 
earlier period; full year net is esti- 
mated at slightly under $3 a share 
as against $3.53 in the 1947-48 fiscal 
period. The first quarter of the latest 
fiscal year was affected by a strike 
which closed down the company’s 
plants. Although second quarter oper- 
ations were satisfactory, declining 
truck production which began early 
in ’49 adversely affected net in the 
succeeding periods. 


Union Bag & Paper B 

Favorable longer term prospects 
warrant retention at current price of 
25. (Pd. $1.75 thus far in 1949; pd. 
1948, $4.) Sales fell 25 per cent in 
the first half of 1949 and narrowing 
profit margins resulted in a larger de- 
cline (55 per cent) in net income. 
Extra quarterly disbursements have 
been omitted since March. Second 
quarter results probably marked the 
low point for the year, since in recent 
weeks. dealers have been restocking 
inventories at a substantial rate and 
prices have firmed. Company’s record 
has been better-than-average in its 
industry and concentration on bag 
specialties, which have wide profit 
margins, has favorable implications. 
The latest development is a new-type 
water-resistant paper bag useful for 
packaging and shipping crushed ice 
and for all products with a_ high 
moisture content. (Also FW, Dec. 
8.) _ 
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S. H. Kress— 


(ood Income Issue 


Income for 1949 will not match last year’s record re- 
sults, but quarterly dividends should be augmented by 


a liberal year-end extra. 


he policies of steady expansion, 
conservative financing and sound 
merchandising will make 1949 another 
- excellent year in the history of S. H. 
Kress. Continuing the methods that 
have enabled Kress to grow from a 
single small unit in 1896 to the fourth 
largest variety chain in the United 
States today, management will add 
another creditable year to the record 
of the company. As in the case of 
other variety chains, current opera- 
tions will not reach last year’s peak 
earnings performance, but gross rev- 
enues should establish a new high. 
The financial course of variety 
chains has followed the pattern es- 
tablished early this year. Volume has 
been well maintained but declining 
prices have restricted increases in dol- 
lar sales. Profit margins have con- 
tracted somewhat and net profits 
generally have been moderately lower. 
For the first eight months of 1949, 
revenues of the 12 leading variety 
companies were 2.6 per cent ahead of 
last year, but profits for those cor- 
porations releasing half-year reports 
averaged 15 per cent less than for 
the similar period of 1948. This trend 
is expected to continue in the final 
months of this year with full year 
sales totals approximately the same 
as were shown in 1948 and some de- 
‘cline in net income. 


Follows Pattern 


Kress’s results have conformed to 
those of the industry. Gross revenues 
for the eight months ended August 31 
aggregated $95,988,000 as compared 
with $95,556,000 a year earlier. How- 
ever, because of the opening of new 
stores, sales per store have suffered 
a slight setback and it is indicated 
that profits have not kept in pace with 
1948. 

The moderate downturn in current 
operational statistics has not damp- 
ened the market’s appraisal of Kress. 
Recent prices are near their high for 
the year, indicating no apprehension 
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Long term outlook is bright 


concerning the company’s results on 
the part of investors. Analysis sup- 
ports the market’s action. Dividend 
disbursements of $2 per share so far 
this year, consisting of three quarter- 
ly payments of 50 cents and a 50 cent 
extra, correspond with last year’s 
distributions. A fourth quarterly di- 
vidend of 50 cents will, no doubt, 
be paid on December 1 and in con- 
formance with the company’s past lib- 
eral dividend policies, stockholders 
also may expect an extra cash dis- 
tribution at the end of the year. 

The maintenance of satisfactory in- 
come and dividend rates is not the 
sole promising features in Kress’s 
financial picture. The absence of debt 
and preferred stock have lent support 
to the income stability which charac- 
terizes the variety chain industry. 
Kress has reported profits every year 
since its incorporation in 1916 and 
has paid dividends without interrup- 
tion since 1918. 

Adopting the industry’s trend to- 
ward increasing store sizes rather 
than boosting the number of outlets, 
the company lifted sales per store 
from $343,879 in 1938 to $661,466 





S. H. Kress 
Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $68.5 $296 $0.75 57 —26% 
1932... . 628 1.40 100 18%— 9 
1937.. 87.9 2.31 160 471%4—22 
1938.. 82.2 1.38 1.60 315%—22 
1939.. 84.9 1.93 1.60  2934—23% 
1940.. 883 2.09 160 2914—22% 
1941.. 101.4 1.97 1.60 2834—22% 
1942.. 117.0 2.13 160 27 —19% 
1943.. 124.0 2.16 1.60 32%4—23% 
1944.. 1280 225 160 39 —27% 
1945.. 1260. 2.13 1.60  4914—3534 
1946.. 150.9 5.44 4.20 6214—43 
1947.. 155.4 5.39 3.50 59 —45 
1948.. 165.4 5.46 425 58%4—45% 
Eight months ended August 31: 
1948.. $95.6 oo Eee 
1949.. 96.0 N.R. a$2.00 b591%4—4834 


a—Declared or paid to September 21. b—To 
September 21. N.R.—Not reported. 


last year. Such action has enabled 
the company to achieve important op- 
erating economies which have been 
necessary to its well being in an era 
of rising material and wage costs. 

The success of past expansion ef- 
forts has caused management to pat- 
tern its future program in a similar 
manner. Locations are carefully 
chosen and acquired. Each site is 
studied and construction is begun at 
a seemingly prudent time. Paralleling 
the principle followed in the construc- 
tion of new outlets, modernization 
and expansion of existing stores are 
authorized only when sales trends ap- 
pear to warrant such action. 


Concentrates Expansion 


Between 1937 and 1948, Kress 
added only 16 stores to its chain. 
Three units have been placed in op- 
eration this year and 17 more are 
contemplated. Kress has _ concen- 
trated its expansion in the South- 
east, Texas and the Pacific Coast, 
areas which are showing more rapid 
growth in population than the nation 
as a whole. All three new stores are 
located in these territories. In Janu- 
ary the company opened a store in 
Greenville, South Carolina; a Kress 


unit in San Angelo, Texas, began - 


business in June and initial operations 
were started in Bremerton, Washing- 
ton early this month. Three more 
stores are presently under construc- 
tion, in Florida, California and Hous- 
ton, Texas. Houston, however, is 
not a new city for Kress. The build- 
ing now underway will replace an 
established outlet of the chain. 

The careful planning evidenced by 
executives in the expansion program 
typifies Kress. Inventories have been 
supervised closely and markdowns 
this year have not been necessary as 
they have been in other chains. The 
current ratio of the company has been 
kept close to last year-end’s strong 
standing of 4.2-to-1 and accounts pay- 
able have been held to low levels. 

All statistics attest to the high 
caliber of the enterprise. Although 
recent prices for the common stock 
around 58 are historically high, the 
good quality of the shares as demon- 
strated by more than thirty consecu- 
tive years of profits and dividends 
places the issue high among those 
suitable for conservative income-seek- 
ing investors, and even a modest 
year-end extra will provide a gener- 
ous yield. 
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he 1948 annual report of Mc- 

Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
accurately depicts the problems which 
have confronted the publishing indus- 
try during recent years. As the re- 
port points out: “The year 1948 was 
the third in succession in which the 
magazine publishing industry as a 
whole showed a declining volume of 
advertising pages. With respect to 
circulation sales also, newsstand sales 
began to fall off in April 1946 and a 
decline in the percentage of mail sales 
returns began in September 1947. In 
other words, both the revenue-pro- 
ducing divisions of the magazine in- 
dustry, circulation and advertising, 
have been fighting declining volumes 
since 1946,” 

The 90 per cent increase in labor 
costs over the prewar level reported 
by McGraw-Hill and the inflated pa- 
per prices which still persist are 
equally serious problems. By con- 
trast, a National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board study has just revealed 
that the cost per page of magazine 
advertising in 1948 (for each 1,000 of 
circulation) was 6.5 per cent below 
the 1935-1939 average. The fact that 
publishers’ earnings generally dwin- 
dled in 1948 and the first half of 1949, 
except for a few companies that man- 
aged to buck the trend, is therefore 
not surprising. 


McCall's Experience 


McCall Corp., for example, experi- 
enced a 54 per cent earnings slump 
from 1947 to 1948 and in the initial 
six months of 1949 earnings were 
down 21 per cent from the com- 
parable year-earlier period. The 
company’s principal publication (Mc- 
Call’s) falls in the women’s magazine 
group, which showed a 10 per cent 
decline in advertising linage in 1948; 
thus far in 1949, linage in the 
women’s group is running about nine 
per cent under 1948. McCall expects 
this year’s gross to approximate that 
of 1948, a reasonable assumption, but 
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Publishers Show 
Mixed Results 


First half earnings make divergent comparisons with 
year-ago results. Proposal to boost postal rates and 
growth of television cloud the industry's outlook 





Harris & Ewing 


it appears unlikely that full-year 
profits will improve from the $3.16 
per share reported in 1948. Maga- 
zine publishing provides only about 
58 per cent of McCall’s revenues, the 
pattern business (in which the com- 
pany ranks second) providing 24 per 
cent and contract printing 18 per 
cent. 

Unlike McCall Corp. and McGraw- 
Hill—which are integrated printing 
establishments as well as publishers 
—Time, Inc., confines its activities to 
the publishing field. Time turned in 
an exceptional earnings performance 
in 1948, when all of the company’s 
magazines showed an increase in 
dollar advertising revenue. In the 
1949 first half, both circulation and 
advertising revenue of Time and Life 
fell moderately below the comparable 
six months of 1948, but earnings were 


off only six per cent, enabling the 
company to cover its full-year divi- 
dend in the first two periods of opera- 


tions. It is worth noting that Life 
carries a larger dollar advertising vol- 
ume than any other magazine or na- 
tional radio network, while Time 
ranks sixth as a national advertising 
medium. 

Since 1945, approximately $50 mil- 
lion has been invested by both Time 
and its printers and suppliers in plant 
and equipment, resulting in a 73 per 
cent increase in capacity on the part 
of the latter companies. A new off- 
set printing plate developed by Time 
has given new impetus to improve- 
ment in photo-offset printing as op- 
posed to the older letterpress method. 
The plate, which is now being 
licensed to printers on a fee basis, is 
a significant forward step in Time’s 
continuous research in graphic arts. 


Other Leaders 


Revenues of Curtis Publishing, on 
a comparable basis, are second to 
those of Time. Reflecting well-sus- 
tained linage and advertising revenue 
in the Saturday Evening Post which 
accounts for close to 60 per cent of 
Curtis’ gross income, the company’s 
earnings in the opening half of 1949 
held even with the corresponding 
months of 1948. Although preferred 
dividend requirements have ben re- 
duced from $6 million in 1938 to 
about half that amount at present, as 
of October 1, 1949, arrears on the $7 
preferred totaled $1.6 million ($49 a 
share), presenting an imposing ob- 
stacle to the initiation of common 
dividends. 

No interim earnings are available 
for Crowell-Collier, whose 1948 
profits were drastically affected by 
rising labor costs and a reduction in 
the number of advertising pages pub- 
lished; while Women’s Home Com- 
panion has fared better than the 

Please turn to page 26 


Statistics of the Leading Publishers 


Net Sales— 


7-———Earned per Share, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, --Six Months— Indicated Recent 

Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 Dividend Price Yield 
ee $20.1 $21.4 $2.59 $1.80 $0.93 $0.86 $1.00 9 11.1% 
Crowell-Collier ....... 60.9 63.1 3.14 156 N.R. N.R. 120 15 8.0 
Curtis Publishing ..... 126.1 136.5 0.61 0.69 0.51 0.51 None 7 aia 
Esquire, Inc. ......... al3.7 a13.9 0.76 a0.52 ahs aban c 5 c 
McCall Corp. ......... 33.1 35.2 581 3.16 2.20 1.74 - 200 22 9.1 
McGraw-Hill ......... 38.9 41.8 436 4.72 2.08. 2.64 140 31 4.5 
WEN sc wks oe cc 120.4 131.0. b3.87 b4.61 62.19. 2.05 2.00. 28 7.1 





a—Years ended March 31 of following 
c—Paid 10 cents thus far in 1949. N.R.— 


ear. b—Adjusted to reflect 2-for-1 split in April 1949. 
ot reported. 
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Not in During the past three 
a Natural years the stock market 
Market refrained from capitaliz- 

ing large postwar indus- 
trial profits—which are now just so 
much water over the dam—because 
it foresaw that the nation would have 
to come down from its inflationary 
altitudes. Many shrewd stock mar- 
ket and economic experts expressed 
the opinion that holders of securities 
had in a large measure discounted the 
transition from inflation to deflation 
in this interval. 

Similarly, during this same period, 
well-managed corporations carefully 
followed financial policies that would 
prepare them to meet the impact of a 
transition period, and today they find 
themselves in relatively sound posi- 
tions to withstand the readjustments 
taking place. 

These factors supported the gen- 
eral supposition that the security mar- 
ket was in a sounder position to 
weather a recession than the com- 
modity market, which was more 
directly under the influence of infla- 
tion's spiral. And because of their 
reluctance to sell their sound securi- 
ties, investors gave the impression 
that they were looking ahead to the 
period of recovery rather than to the 
immediate uncertainties. 

Despite this and the summer rise in 
the market, trading activity has been 
subnormal in relation to the many 
billions of dollars’ worth of securi- 
ties in the hands of the public. As I 
have asked many times in the past, 
are not those persons who are focus- 
ing their eyes upon the forest imme- 
diately ahead forgetting that beyond 
the thick woods are acres of pleasant 
glades? 

There are still plenty of opportuni- 
ties to purchase sound income-bearing 

securities which have paid dividends 
to their stockholders consistently for 
many years, including the severe de- 
pression years of the early ’thirties. 

If investors will only keep these 
thoughts foremost in their minds, re- 
membering that productive wealth is 
not represented by cash, but by prop- 
12 





erty which produces cash income, 
then they will not become panicky at 
the slightest sign of unfavorable con- 
ditions and they will not make mis- 
takes they may regret at a later date. 
The stock market can snap back and 
recover the ground which it has lost— 
and perhaps sooner than is expected. 


Just One of the principal 
Waggles missions of the Securities 
Along and Exchange Commis- 


sion is to protect inves- 
tors against stock market manipula- 
tions and fraud, yet from all the 
evidence which is available it appears 
that the Commission has not been too 
successful in this job. Generally 
speaking, when the SEC has 
launched an investigation, it has been 
only after the damage has already 
been done. 

Nevertheless, the SEC is not 
wholly to blame for this. The Com- 
mission has no authority to pass 
judgment on any financial promotion, 
even when it is classified under its 
jurisdiction. It can demand only 
that those promoting a new offering 
furnish all of the facts about that 
venture. But this is not sufficient. 
The SEC should be authorized by 
law to issue cease and desist orders 
whenever it suspects there is some- 
thing unsavory about a _ proposed 
issue—it should be able to demand 
that promoters produce evidence to 
clear up any doubts in the minds of its 
trained staff. 

Some of the State blue sky laws 
which were .enacted even before the 
SEC came into existence included 
such precautionary provisions, which 
proved to be extremely effective, 
and the SEC should likewise be 
vested with such authority. Until 
such controls are authorized by law 
then we can expect to find the Com- 


Page 


mission waggling along at a snail's 
pace insofar as its efforts to check 
fraud are concerned. 


Who President Truman _re- 
Are turned to his political 
They? huckstering quite early 


in preparation for the 
forthcoming election, adopting once 
again those methods of electioneering 
which served him so well last fall dur- 
ing his own fight for re-election to 
office. At that time he did not spare 
any persons who were opposed to his 
principles, but classified each one with 
a common label—that of an enemy of 
the average American. 

In his Pittsburgh speech a few 
weeks ago he injected a similar note 
by branding as “selfish interests” 
trying to scare the public all those 
who do not see eye-to-eye with his 
program. 

We'll have to wait for the Presi- 
dent to name these culprits, however, 
for to date he has not specifically 
mentioned who they are even though 
he has promised to do so. 

Regardless of whether or not he 
furnishes this information to the pub- 
lic, the fact remains that the President 
already has assumed a demagogic atti- 
tude which is unbecoming to anyone 
occupying such a lofty position. 

Not only is it undignified for the 
President to seek to smear those in- 
dividuals who differ with him, but it 
does not make for a better public un- 
derstanding of the true needs of the 
Government. 

His position is that he and his 
advisers are the Alpha and Omega 
of all that is beneficial for the general 
public welfare. He leaves no room 
for those individuals who honestly 
and sincerely differ with his beliefs. 

The President will find that his at- 
titude that “the King can do no 
wrong” is a dangerous one since his- 
tory has proved that the people will 
not subscribe to such a theory for 
very long. The tables often have 
been turned upon leaders who have 
attempted to occupy such exalted 
positions. 
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United Gas Faces 


‘ Long Term Growth 
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espite a decline of 30 cents per 
D share in earnings during the 12 
months ended June 30 from the level 
of the June 1948 year, the future ap- 
pears unusually bright for United 
Gas Corporation over the long term. 
Although operating revenues rose by 
$7.6 million in the June 1949 year, 
operating costs—mostly for produc- 
tion and purchase of natural gas, pro- 
duction of gasoline and processing of 
crude oil—increased $7.8 million. In 
addition, taxes, depreciation and de- 
pletion and other operating costs rose 
$4.2 million. As a result, net earn- 
ings for the common stock dropped 
from $1.74 per share in the June 1948 
year to $1.44 per share in the 12 
months ended with last June. 


Strategically Situated 












































Although there appears little like- 
lihood that these expenses can be 
reduced materially in the future. 
they can be more than offset by in- 
creased operating revenues and, from 
this viewpoint, United Gas is in a 
strategic position, due to the terri- 
tory it serves and to its tremendous 
natural gas and oil reserves. Includ- 
ing natural gas owned by others but 
sold to United Gas under long-term 
contracts, it now has around 3.75 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas to 
draw upon and this reserve is increas- 
ing faster than gas is sold. In addi- 
tion, its oil reserves now approxi- 
mate 60 million barrels and it also 
has some 45 million barrels of natu- 
ral gasoline and condensate in reserve. 

According to the report of the 
Committee on Natural Gas Reserves 
of American Gas Association, the 
proven natural gas reserves of the 
United States were 165.9 billion 
cubic feet at the close of 1947. Dur- 
ing 1948, a total of six billion cubic 
feet was consumed, but 14 billion 
cubic feet of additional natural gas 
was discovered, thereby increasing 
the proven reserves at the year-end 
to 173.9 billion cubic feet. More than 
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Despite drop in earnings for the year ended June 30, 
prospect of continued increase in gas consumption in 
company’s territory suggests profit recovery later on 


twice as much additional natural gas 
was found as was consumed during 
the year. But the important point 
is that 34 per cent of the country’s 
natural gas reserves are located in 
the Gulf Coast area in which United 
Gas operates. 

United Gas directly owns and oper- 
ates all of the retail distribution prop- 
erties in the system, serving 333,298 
residential, commercial and indus- 
trial customers in 234 communities 
—157 in Texas, 44 in Louisiana 
and 33 in Mississippi—with a com- 
bined estimated 1948 population of 
more than 2.9 million. In addi- 
tion to retail sales, United Gas 
through United Gas Pipe Line sells 
natural gas at wholesale to other pipe 
line and distributing companies for 
transmission and resale, and directly 
to electric power plants, paper mills, 
cement plants and other industries, in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Oklahoma, and to 
a pipe line system that carries gas 
into Mexico. 

Including lines owned by others 
but under lease, United Gas had a 
total of 987 miles of field lines, 6,362 
miles of main transmission lines and 
7,619 miles of distribution and serv- 
ice lines in operation at the close of 
1948. Through non-competitive serv- 
ice to an area stretching from La- 
redo, Texas, on the Mexican border 
to Pensacola, Florida on the east and 
to Dallas, Fort Worth and Shreve- 
port on the north, along with an un- 
connected pipeline system serving the 
Wichita Falls area in northwest 
Texas, United Gas effectively con- 
trols the market for natural gas in 
this vast region. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
natural gas business is that gas is usu- 
ally found in commercial quantities 
far from large consumption centers 
and must be hauled to market through 
costly pipe lines. According to the 
Federal Power Commission, the cost 
of transporting natural gas to con- 


sumers through pipe lines represents 
the largest single element of cost to 


them. It found that with a commer- 
cially attainable load factor of around 
70 per cent, pipe line transportation 
costs ranged from 2.4 cents to 5.9 
cents for each 100 miles 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas carried. However, major 
pipe line systems like Texas Eastern 
Transmission, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission and United Gas, which enjoy 
load factors of close to 100 per cent, 
find their average transportation cost 
to be only 1% cents for each 100 
miles an MCF of gas is moved. 

This is, however, only the direct 
cost of transporting natural gas and 
to this charge must be added the 
wages of the capital employed in the 
construction of the pipe line and a 
sum sufficient to amortize the cost of 
the line before the gas supply is ex- 
hausted. Even at the relatively low 
transportation cost of 1% cents per 
MCF per 100 miles, the price of natu- 
ral gas to eastern industries, 1800 
miles away from the source of their 
supply, runs around 27 cents more 
per MCF than it costs industries in 
the Southwest. And if the scheme to 
carry natural gas from Texas and 
Louisiana to New England material- 
izes, transportation costs alone may 
run around 30 cents per MCF. 


Industrialization Significant 


Due to this price differential, many 
industries in the East are establishing 
branch plants in areas where natural 
gas is produced, to supply their south- 
ern and western markets. With con- 
siderable natural gas now being 
wasted in the Southwest because of 
lack of pipe lines to move it to east- 
ern markets, and since the supply of 
this gas cannot be shut off because 
it is a by-product of petroleum re- 
covery, many gas men believe the so- 
lution to the problem is further in- 
dustrialization of the Southwest and 
the utilization of excess natural gas 
in the areas where it is produced. The 
establishment of industry in United 
Gas’ territory expanded sharply dur- 
ing the war and postwar years, with 
the result that much of its supply is 
now being consumed within short 
haul of points where it is produced. 

Both an operating and holding 
company, United Gas has $109.9 mil- 
lion of funded debt and 10,653,302 
shares of $10 par value common stock 
outstanding. [Electric Bond and 
Share now owns 2,870,653 shares of 
United Gas common which it received 
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in the distribution of Electric Power 
& Light’s assets to its own stockhold- 


ers. Bond and Share has petitioned 
the SEC for permission to retain this 
stock, but if an adverse decision is 
reached by the Commission the sale 


of so large block of shares—27 per 
cent of the total—might have a de- 
pressing effect on the market price 
until these shares have been ab- 
sorbed by permanent investors. 
Paying $1 per share annually 


Toll Roads On Increase 


Operation of Pennsylvania Turnpike has encouraged the 


building of others with numerous bond issues in their 


train. Economic soundness of such projects questioned 


he failure of the first toll-road 

systems in this country occurred 
so long ago as to present no object 
lesson to the present generation. Just 
as the inviting Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike marked the beginning of the toll 
road era of today, so the Philadelphia- 
Lancaster Turnpike chartered in 1792 
formed the pattern for scores of toll 
roads in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. But after the dividends on the 
Philadelphia-Lancaster. road had 
dwindled to less than two per cent 
and others were yielding little more 
than expenses for repairs, the projects 
were either abandoned or recaptured 
by the individual States in accordance 
with charter provisions. It is true 
that toll bridges continued to yield 
handsome dividends, but these struc- 
tures were and are in the nature of a 
monopoly with no free bridge route 
serving the same traffic stream. Toll 
bridges have paid for themselves in as 
short a time as six to ten years but 
most toll roads, with the exception of 
short stretches leading to beach re- 
sorts or mountain tops, never. 


Means or End? 


Toll roads subject the users to spe- 
cial taxes, collectible at both ends and 
in the middle. But despite their easy 
promise of pay-as-you-go with bond 
issues to be retired in so many years, 
some question has arisen as to their 
economic soundness and practicabil- 
ity. That the road justifies the toll or 
that the toll justifies the road appears 
unproven in every case. 

The present-day Pennsylvania 
Turnpike will never be called on to 
pay its total cost inasmuch as it util- 
ized millions of dollars’ worth of 
grading and tunnel work done for the 
uncompleted South Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road which was projected by the New 
York Central several generations ago 
as a prospective competitor with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Nor will the 
Turnpike Commission be called upon 
to repay $29.5 million received from 
the Public Works Administration 
which originally took charge of the 
project. Other financing comprised a 
$42.3 million bond issue, of which the 
RFC originally took $40.8 million, 
making the total original direct cost of 
the road $71.8 million. Maintenance 
costs plus costly extensions of the 
turnpike eastward to a point near 
Philadelphia and westward to the 
Ohio state line will bring total debt to 
$256.6 million by the end of this week. 
Naturally tolls will be raised. ~The 
sum of $2.50 is proposed for the Phil- 
adelphia-Pittsburgh route with some 
additional amount to the state line. 
But revenues from tolls and highway 
concessions will have to be more than 
doubled in order to pay expenses and 
service the entire debt. 

Maine’s new toll road, from Kittery 
to Portland (46 miles), failed to earn 
bond interest last year and so tolls on 
passenger cars had to be raised 20 per 
cent (from 50 cents to 60). Actually, 
this is the only recourse. Wherever 
tolls prove insufficient, rates will have 
to be increased until the law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins to take hold. 
As matters now stand, motorists de- 
tour past toll stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, an indication that the 
road does not justify the toll, and de- 
tours are made on other pay roads, 
such as New York’s Hutchinson 
River Parkway, even to avoid an in- 
terim fee of ten cents. The Public 
Roads Administration points out that 
the toll road is overly-expensive for 
four reasons: To attract traffic it 











against earnings in the June 1949 
year of $1.44 per share, United Gas 
common is currently selling around 
18 on the New York Stock Exchange, 
or at about 12% times earnings, to 
yield approximately seven per cent. 


must be designed to standards beyond 
the need of traffic it will get; it must 
always remain an added facility in- 
capable of dispensing with the need 
of alternate free facilities that must be 
continued in service; it must bear the 
large cost of toll collection; and it is 
financed with revenue bonds at inter- 
est rates inevitably higher than the 
rates the public would have to pay for 
money borrowed to create an identical 
free facility. “Toll roads, wherever 
they are built,” comments the Public 
Roads Commissioner, “are going to 
scratch for a living.” 


New Projects 


But despite an adverse report on 
toll road projects submitted to Con- 
gress by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration back in 1939, other toll proj- 
ects are being planned along the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, al- 
though lacking the advantage of 
PWA funds and preliminary tunnel 
and bridge work. New Jersey is 
planning a state-long highway, run- 
ning north and south, to cost $183.9 
million, for which the state Turnpike 
Authority is issuing $230 million in 
bonds. 

This 118-mile toll highway may 
be linked with turnpikes now in oper- 
ation or planned in Pennsylvania. 
Colorado has authorized a toll road in 
the only heavily-traveled area in the 
state, from Denver to Boulder; Ar- 
kansas also has taken steps toward 
construction of a toll highway, and 
Oklahoma is building a 105-mile toll 
road from Tulsa to Oklahoma City. 
West Virginia has created a five-man 
Turnpike Commission to issue bonds 
for construction of a multi-lane ex- 
pressway. Other states—Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and Connecticut—are dis- 
cussing new ventures of the same 
kind. But while some toll roads such 
as the Pennsylvania Turnpike and the 
Merritt Parkway in Connecticut un- 
doubtedly serve a useful purpose, it 
remains to be seen whether their ex- 

Please turn to page 23 
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Labor developments overshadow currency devalu- 


ation as a market factor. Good quality income 


Any fears that world-wide currency devalua- 
tions would precipitate extensive liquidation of se- 
curities here were quickly dissipated by the action 
of the market on Monday. Although Tuesday’s ses- 
sion was marked by a decline of over three points 
in the industrial average, this was ascribed mainly 
to the coal strike and the apparent deadlock in steel 
negotiations. On the following day, as optimism 
grew that the strike deadline would be extended 
again and collective bargaining resumed, the mar- 
ket rallied sharply. 


With other currencies now on a more realistic 
basis in relation to the dollar, exports from coun- 
tries with unfavorable trade balances should be 
stimulated and if internal costs are held within 
bounds some benefits should accrue here in the 
form of less need for Marshall Plan aid. The im- 
mediate effects will be to raise the prices of our 
goods in terms of other currencies with resultant 
shrinkage of our export trade. On balance, there- 
fore, the effect on our economy will tend to be 
mildly deflationary but not of sufficient extent to 
affect aggregate corporate earnings, which will be 
influenced largely by domestic developments over 
the months ahead. 


Offsetting any mildly deflationary effects of 
devaluation is the Administration’s easy money pol- 
icy and the prospect of a large Treasury deficit in 
the current fiscal year. These factors are predom- 
inantly inflationary and they may be further aug- 
mented by the possibility of substantial gold im- 
ports into this country. Although United States 
producers of gold are unaffected by the change in 
foreign currency rates, devaluation is a real spur 
to output in other parts of the world and much 
of the increase in newly mined gold is expected to 
find its way here, broadening further the credit 
base which is widening steadily as government ex- 
penditures continue to exceed receipts. 


Labor developments hold the cue to corporate 
earnings in the fourth quarter. If a steel strike can 
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stocks remain in a fundamentally sound position 


be avoided and a settlement effected in the coal 


industry the business upturn which began in August 
should continue. Closing of the steel mills, how- 
ever, would be felt in many other segments of in- 
dustry and would virtually paralyze business ac- 
tivity. But even without a steel strike, failure of 
the coal miners to go back to work would shortly 
reduce coal stockpiles to a level which would neces- 
sitate closing of many steel mills. The very serious- 
ness of the situation suggests that a solution of these 
problems will be found in time to avoid the ad- 
verse consequences which could result to the na- 
tional economy. 


There are numerous indications that the mar- 
ket has largely discounted the uncertainties in the 
outlook and that good quality income stocks are 
in a fundamentally sound position. On Tuesday, 
when the industrial average showed its widest de- 
cline, fifteen stocks managed to sell at new highs 
for the year as against only nine new lows. Many 
of the best situated issues showed only fractional 
changes in both directions. Another indication of 
the market’s technical strength was a further in- 
crease in the short interest on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which on September 15 was the highest 
in seventeen years. These short positions must 
eventually be covered and to that extent they pro- 
vide a potentially cushioning support to the se- 
curity market. 


Whatever the immediate course of share prices, 
investors appear to be on sound grounds in con- 
tinuing to favor good quality issues providing at- 
tractive yields from well protected dividends. With 
returns of more than two or three times those avail- 
able on best grade bonds, issues of this sort pro- 
vide the most effective means of combating high 
living costs and a possible further shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. But until there is 
more evidence available to suggest a resumption of 
a major upward market trend, speculative issues 
should be avoided. 

Written September 22, 1949; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Personal Savings 

Throughout the recent industrial adjustment 
period the rate of saving has persistently held to an 
average of eight per cent of the individual’s total 
spendable income, a rate which reflects fundamen- 
tally healthy conditions in terms of the total laid 
away. Comparing the eight per cent saved, the 
same rate recorded since the third quarter of 1948, 
with the postwar low of three per cent in 1947, the 
Department of Commerce estimates total personal 
savings in this country at $8.6 billion in the first 
half of this year, a gain of nearly 110 per cent 
over the $4.1 billion saved in the year-ago period. 
Savings during the full year of 1948 totaled $12 
billion, which represents in turn quite an appreci- 
able rise over the $5.05 billion saved in 1947. Life 
insurance purchases, meanwhile, have continued 
to show a small but steady increase, gaining one 
per cent during the first eight months of this year 
compared with the same 1948 period. August 
purchases improved by 2 per cent over August of 
last year. 

The Commerce Department reported upward 
trends for the building industry and for industrial 
output and employment during August although 
business purchasing was “generally cautious.” 
While preliminary reports reveal little change in 
capital expenditures during the first nine months 
of this year, the department predicts a slight de- 
cline in outlays during the fourth quarter owing 
to less spending in sight for new plant and equip- 
ment. With the exception of the gas and electric 
utilities, all industry groups seem to expect some 
reduction in the rate of capital spending from its 
recent high level which could hardly be expected 
to be prolonged much longer in view of the transi- 
tion from a seller’s to a buyer’s market and the 
decline during the first half year in industry earn- 
ings. 


Rayon Shipments 

Rayon gave evidence of a healthy recovery in 
August when deliveries rose 22 per cent above 
July (88.1 million pounds vs. 72.3 million) al- 
though total domestic shipments for the first eight 
months were appreciably under those of the year- 
ago period. Exports have been higher, however, 
and up until the devaluation of the British pound 
it had been felt that 1949 would become a record 
year in this respect provided that second half ex- 
ports equaled the 71 million pounds shipped to 
foreign countries during the first six months. The 
present export record is 129 million pounds shipped 
in 1947. Exports last year were 102 million pounds. 
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While it is still too early to form any definite 
conclusion, it becomes apparent that an increase 
may be expected in imports of rayon staple fiber 
from Great Britain and other European countries 
while U. S. exporters of yarn and staple are going 
to encounter a more restricted market. Lower 
British prices naturally will mean more business 
for that country in such places as India and South 
Africa, which hitherto had provided a good source 
of business for American-made yarn and staple, 
and the change in the situation also will be felt 
in Latin America where British and other Euro- 
pean exports will be actively seeking new markets. 


Truck Tonnage Holding Up 


In view of the fact that industrial activity sank 
to a low point for the year in July, the U. S. truck- 
ing industry did quite well during the month. At 
a time when railroad carloadings were off fully 
19 per cent from July, 1948, volume of freight 
transported by 318 reporting motor carriers dur- 
ing July dipped only 1.3 per cent below the year- 
ago level, although declining 8.4 per cent from 
June. A report compiled by the American Truck- 
ing Association reveals that the highway carriers 
continued to pick up more iron and steel business 
from the railroads. During July, truck tonnage in 
this category increased 5.2 per cent over July, 1948, 
and rose to about 4 per cent of total tonnage trans- 
ported compared with only a negligible quantity 
hauled before the war. Reflecting sharply higher 
consumption of gasoline, as well as other gains in 
petroleum haulage, the reporting carriers trans- 
ported 8.8 per cent more tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts than one year ago, and 13.7 per cent more 
than in June. There are now more trucks on the 
road than ever before, and the additional freight 
rate increase awarded the railroads about six weeks 
ago will doubtless produce some further competi- 
tive advantage for the prospering motor carriers. 


Tire Shipments 


Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger automo- 
bile tires in July totaled 6.8 million units, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over the June total of 6.6 
million casings. Production of tires of all types de- 
creased during the month because of the shutdown 
of several plants for vacation periods and mainten- 
ance. The cutback also reflected anticipation of 
the approach of the seasonal downtrend in tire 
sales. The output of passenger car casings dropped 
to 5.7 million units from 6.5 million casings in 
June, while inventories dropped 12 per cent to 9.3 
million from 10.6 million at the end of June. 
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In the first seven months of the year passenger 
tire. production totaled 38.8 million units vs. 40.1 
million in the corresponding 1948 period, while 
shipments rose slightly to 38.1 million against 37.3 
million in the same seven months of 1948. Truck 
and bus casing production of 7.1 million compared 
with 8.8 million in the 1948 seven months, with 
shipments off to 6.7 million against 8.4 million in 
the year-before period. 





RFC Business Loans at Peak 

Despite indications that conditions are less ad- 
verse and that business is picking up here and there, 
small business firms, mainly war-born, are still look- 
ing to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
applications for loans. As of August 1, latest date 
available, RFC loans to business totaled $383.8 
million, an all-time high, bringing the increase for 
the four months since the upswing got under way 
to $34 million. Less than 10 per cent of the loans 
comprised in the total are for as much as $100,000, 
with an average around $45,000 for the less-than- 
$100,000 group. Larger advances, however, bring 
the average for the 5,283 loans on RFC books to 
$72,600. 

Approximately one thousand applications for 
loans totaling $32.7 million were awaiting approval 
on August 1. The significant part of the picture 
is that for the most part the applications appear to 
come from smaller businesses whose risk factor is 
such that commercial banks are unwilling to take 
care of them. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Associated Dry Goods’ sales totaled $64.4 million 
for the six months through July 31 vs. $66.7 million 
in the same period last year. 

Bethlehem Steel’s west coast subsidiary plans con- 
struction of a structural steel fabricating plant in 
Seattle; will be placed in operation about April, 
1950. 


Philadelphia Electric directors have approved 
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construction of additional generating stations in 
1953-54 at estimated cost of $50 million. 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s operating revenues totaled 
$174.9 million in the seven months through July 
31 vs. $187.9 million in the same period last year. 
Glidden Company and McCadam Cheese Co. have 
formed the Durkee-McCadam Co. to distribute mar- 


garine and cheese products in the New England 
area. 


Other Corporate News 

Maine Public Service stockholders meet October 
13 to vote on new preferred stock issue; proceeds 
from sale of preferred and common stocks will be 
used to finance the construction of the steam plant 
at Caribou, Me. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric stockholders meet 
October 25 to approve conversion of $6 million 
debentures into common stock. 

Duplan Corp. had sales of $43.3 million for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 vs. $42.1 million a year 
earlier. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph has arranged for 
Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd. to manufacture tele- 
vision and radio sets; Fairbanks Morse Co., Ltd. 
will be the distributor. 

Western Electric stockholders meet September 27 
to vote on an increase in authorized common stock 
from 9 million to 10.5 million shares; proceeds 
from sale of stock mainly for repayment of out- 
standing indebtedness. 

Pitney-Bowes’ sales for the six months to June 30 
totaled $8.7 million vs. $7.4 million in the same 
1948 period. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement has raised cement 
prices 10 cents per barrel effective October 1. 

Federated Department Stores stockholders meet 
September 30 to consider plan for simplification of 
capital structure. 

Melville Shoe’s sales for the 4 weeks and year 
to August 31 were 7.7 per cent and 5.8 per cent 
respectively below the same periods last year. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FINANCIAL Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 


conservative investment purposes. 
Recent Net Call 


Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 2%s 
Satins: Soy. Pea nvskissacecas 100 2.50% +Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.15 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964.. 98 4.70 Not 


Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 100 245 10344 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 101 3.10 105% 


Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965........ 103 2.50 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 103 2.55 102 





~ Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 

These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
Illinois Central joint 44s, 1963. 94 4.79 105 


Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 69 5.80 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


ge Se nee Pte 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 56 8.04 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

PBL oe ceaaeeesnekesee eneh os 77 5.84 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 89 5.06 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 126 5.06% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 101 4.95 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 102 4.66 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 85 5.88 105 
Public Service El. & Gas $1.40 

OS SS ica eee sca es 28 3.00 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 72 488 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 38 5.26 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above.” Al- 
though dividends seem seasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are suspended, but existing 
holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 58 8.62 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 46 8.69 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 50 ~=10.00 100 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 


twid. 
vid 





Paid 1939-48 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $1.50 43 
American Stores ..... 1939 =: 1.02 1.75 Beto: 20 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 142 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.79 2.55 1.80 45 


Chesapeake & Ohio ... 1922 3.17 3.00 3.00 30 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.74 1.60 job. | Rae 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 66 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.12 2.62% 2.75 52 
Gen’] Amer. Transport. 1919 2.60 3.25 2.25 43 
General Electric ..... 1899 =:1.53 1.70 2.00. 37 
General Foods ...... 1922 =1.87 2.00 1.75 43 
Kees’ 2552s sins sas 1918 2.32 4.25 2.00 58 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.65 3.52 264 33 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 250 -' 
Macy. (R.. Hi)  .icnds.s 1927 2.16 2.50 200: 32 
May Department Stores 1911 1.81 3.00 2.25 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 1934 1.75 3.75 2.25 44 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.33 1.20 0.90 23 


Pillsbury Mills........ 1924 1.56 2.00 150 31 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.87 2.00 135 39 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.65 *1.00 0.75 17 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 2.06 400 $3.00 67 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.81 2.25 150 37 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.35 73.00 3.00 59 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1911 2.88 4.00 2.25 42 
Union Pacific R.R. .... 1900 3.35 6.50 6.00 82 
United Biscuit........ 1928 0.71 1.50 100 25 
i Pee eee 1933 1.65 1.85 145 30 
WH 0.5 caus cannes 1913 3.45 4,00 3.75 76 





* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. {+ Also paid 2% per cent in 
stock. $ Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 

-——Dividends— 
Paid 


So Far —Earnings— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores .......... $3.00 $3.00 b$2.34 b$1.41 31 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 2.30 1.80 b3.05 b5.91 28 
Cambie Dy 0.6658 6 008 0.60 0.60 c0.66 0.58 10 
Container Corp. ........ 4.50 2.25 b4.05 b3.45 36 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 1.25 1.00 b2.12 b060 15 
Firestone Tire ......... 4.00 4.00 b6.04 b4.02 46 
General Motors ........ 4.50 3.75 b4.55 b6.76 61 
Glidden Company ...... 1.90 e160 c3.02 cl1.88 20 
Kennecott Copper ...... 5.00 2.25 b4.46 b2.15 46 
Phelps Dodge ......... 5.00 3.00 b4.87 b3.54 42 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 190 1.20 b3.09 b2.17 

Twentieth Century-Fox.. 2.00 1.50 b2.37 b1.95 

Ue Be BOM ci Ba seca 1.67 1.75 b1.56 b3.12 
b—Six months. c—Nine months. e—Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Treasury scans Commerce's personal income reports 


for possible back-tax levies — President's midyear 
fiscal review late — Retailers urged A. & P. action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Commerce 
Department periodically publishes 
breakdowns, state by state, of per- 
sonal income; the Revenue Bureau 
publishes state by state figures on 
personal income tax returns. “Com- 
parisons of the two tables, with place 
names and explanation omitted, 
would not kindle the suspicion that 
they dealt substantially with the same 
thing. The tax return is low indeed 
compared with estimated income. 

For years people have been point- 
ing this out to the Treasury officials, 
who in reply usually mumbled some- 
thing about “difference of definition,” 
“different bases,” etc. But finally the 
Treasury decided to see whether it 
wuld collect more from the states 
that, according to Commerce, earn 
o much. The investigation has just 
opened. So far it has consisted of 
the creation of an interagency com- 
mittee, meetings of statisticians, etc. 
The statisticians at this point are 
nerely taking from the Commerce 
stimates Social Security, military 
ad other payments that are not tax- 
able. 

After several months, they will get 
jown to looking at state figures. 
Then, after allowing for the difference 
of bases and the rest, they will list 
tates in which people don’t pay up. 
At first glance, it looks like the farm 
‘ates primarily. When the back tax 
potential has been mapped, the Rev- 
tue Bureau will shift its enforcement 
‘aff, it is stated. 


Has anybody missed the Presi- 
ient’s midyear review of the fiscal 
‘tuation? It usually appears in Aug- 
st; this year it has been delayed, 
thaps forever, by the lateness of 
longress in giving out appropria- 
tons. White House staff members 
‘nfess that not many people—except 
ome of the financial writers and a 
tw Government bond houses—no- 
iced the omission. 
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competition. 


Hardly any of the anti-trust 
cases, whether originated by Justice 
or the Federal Trade Commission, 
involve jacking up prices. There 
were a few, which former Attorney 
General Clark put together in a single 
handout a couple of years ago to ex- 
hibit his department’s efforts to fight 
inflation. Such cases, however, are 
unusual and staff members have to 
think a while before they can men- 
tion any. 

The old Court decision against A 
& P, taking the most recent case, re- 
cites the company’s success in getting 
higher discounts, better quality, etc., 
than its competitors. That these dis- 
counts were passed on to the custom- 
ers had nothing to do with the case; 
in getting them A & P was destroying 
After winning that de- 
cision, Justice decided that it was 
insufficient and so it is going ahead 
trying to break up the company. 

The agitation for these cases comes 
from the various associations of store- 
keepers. The grocers for years have 
been inveighing against A & P; they 
succeeded in getting a Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, chain store taxes in a great 
many states and at last the present 
suit. The case is like dozens of others 
in that the basic charge consists of 
ability to undercut prices. That, ap- 
parently, violates the Sherman Act. 


The strictures against the sellers 
absorbing freight were made just a 
little firmer by a new decision against 
the bottle-cap makers. Meanwhile, 
there seems to be little prospect that 
the bill to allow such pricing will 
pass. Maybe next year Congress will 
try again ; those who have been work- 
ing on the measure see little prospect 
now. 


The business of chain stores 
could be hurt by several cases now 
before the FTC, even though chains 


‘are not directly involved. These in- 









volve alleged discrimination in the 
sale of private brands cheaper than 


national brands. For years, the 
chains have been buying private 
brands—Mothers’ Oats, for instance. 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward as well as some of the large de- 
partment stores do the same thing. 

A major case was brought several 
years ago against U. S. Rubber, 
which sells privately branded mer- 
chandise of the same quality as its 
Keds. The whole case has been fully 
argued and merely awaits decision by 
the commissioners. It so happens 
that U. S. Rubber attorneys handled 
the defense expertly and may win the 
case. 

Its defense consisted of a full an- 
alysis of costs of selling branded and 
unbranded products. Advertising of 
Keds, for example, is fully allocated 
to that product. Similarly, the paper- 
work, such as mailing the bills, was 
shown to be much more expensive on 
the branded goods. The FTC law- 
yers did not, in the public record, 
challenge these allocations. 


The point about ECA countries 
using their dollars to buy elsewhere 
is that the farm goods they’ll refuse 
are held by CCC. CCC will have to 
buy more. There seems to be no 
method by which CCC can offer its 
excess wheat at attractive discounts. 
If it could the full amount of its pur- 
chases would not come out of the 
budget. 


Congressmen think that excises 
will be pruned next year. Presssure 
to get rid of them is intense. There is 
even some prospect that the Presi- 
dent will recommend ending the taxes 
in his State of the Nation speech. 
This prospect is tied to forecasts of 
a lower budget next year. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 













New-Business Brevities 









Facts & Figures . ry 

The 1949 edition of Motor Truck 
Facts, recently published by the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
contains a wealth of information 
about this industry, including data for 
1948—printed in two colors, this val- 
uable compilation of 56 pages contains 
statistics about production, retail 
sales, registrations, mileage, employ- 
ment, taxes, age of trucks, etc... . 
Last week Steel magazine inaugu- 
rated a new price reporting service to 
bring its readers the latest prices of 
nearly 150 producers of finished and 
semifinished steel products in more 
than 125 classifications—a_ service 
never before offered steel buyers, it 
will inform them “which mills are 
selling what products, what their 
prices are and where they are lo- 
cated.” . . . In connection with the 
opening September 12 of trading in 
copper futures on the Commodity Ex- 
change, Bache & Company has issued 
a booklet entitled Copper and Copper 
Futures Contracts—an_ eight-page 
pamphlet, it cites the need for price 
insurance, explains the method by 
which this insurance may be obtained 
and summarizes the details of the new 
copper futures contract... . The 28th 
edition of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Chemicals and Plastics catalog 
is a 148-page fact book about the 
products produced by this leader in 
its field—the greater part of the book 
is devoted to such information about 
products offered by the company as 
the standard form in which they 
are available, properties, uses, grades, 
shipping classification and available 
literature. 


Glass... 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is 
formulating plans for promotion of its 
recently announced process for sup- 
plying tough, strong rubber products 
at low cost and in “every color of the 
rainbow”—suitable for use with nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber, the new 
process is known as H1-Sil. . . . De- 
signed for cold storage rooms of the 
food industry, a new floor insulation 
offered by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
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Corporation is made of a core of glass 
fiber surrounded by a heavy asphalt 
coating—known as Fiberglas AE-F 
board, it compresses less than one per 
cent even under a 1,000-pound per 
square foot floor load. . . . Junior 
scientists as well as adult hobbyists 
will find use for a pencil-sized com- 
pound microscope trade-named the 
Handi-scope—made by Buhl Optical 
Company, this microscope features 
fingertip focusing and has a 20-power 
magnification. . .. Another pencil-size 
microscope introduced to the market 
provides 40-power magnification, but 
it is of the fixed focus variety—very 
handy for inspection work, it is only 
4¥Y% inches long and is made by the 
DuMaurier Company. . . . Clearsite 
Laboratories, Inc., has developed a 
formula for treating large display 
windows so that they will not fog— 
the first treatment is reported to last 
about a week while additional treat- 
ments retain their anti-fog effective- 
ness for 30 or more days. 


Household Developments... 
Butcher-sharp edges can be placed 
easily and safely on all kinds of 
knives, chisels, hatchets, etc., with an 
electrified hone brought on the mar- 
ket by Syncro Corporation—the new 
gadget has no v" eels, belts, nor gears, 
requires no oiling, and is called the 
Syncro Electric Hone Sharpener... . 
Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Company 
has introduced. an incinerator which 
features a water-heating element as 
an integral part of the unit so that its 
user can have hot water at no extra 
cost—the unit is small enough to be 
conveniently moved from one location 
to another. . . . No longer is there 
need to worry about whether or not 
you ve locked the windows when leav- 
ing the house as long as you know 
they’re closed, thanks to a device 
manufactured by Novel Products 
Corporation—known as the Shur-lok, 
it locks automatically whenever the 
window is closed, unfastens upon 
slight pressure to an opening button. 
... Earlier this month Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries inaugurated an “instalment 
selling in reverse” plan for its line of 


Arvin radios and appliances—under 
this Christmas Lay-Away Club ar- 
rangement the consumer selects the 
item he desires and makes a down- 
payment, followed by regular weekly 
or monthly payments until the entire 
purchase price has been made. ... 
Here is a boon to homeowners who 
are troubled each winter about the ice 
and snow that collects on their roofs 
—specially designed, lead sheathed 
heating cables, when properly in- 
stalled above the gutters, will melt 
channels through the ice and allow 
the water to drain away; they are 
available in the Rockbestos Roof De- 
icing Kit, which comes complete with 
heating cable, clamps and installation 
instructions. ° 


Lighting ... 

Two new direct mail folders, for 
use by electric companies in promot- 
ing lighting to service stations, have 
been published by Edison Electric In- 
stitute as part of an industry-wide 
Planned Lighting Program—How’s 
the Night Life In Your Business? 
and How to Bring Customers In to 
Buy are the titles. . . . Pointing out 
that too many families in America 
have “glaring bare light bulbs, insufh- 
cient quantity of light and inconve- 
nient switch control,” Miss Edith L. 
Bucholtz of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, in a paper presented last 
week at the Illuminating Engineering 
Society’s National Technical Confer- 
ence, related her experience in pro- 
viding adequate lighting for a middle 
income family—in the case cited, a 
four-bedroom farm home was com- 
pletely relighted according to stand- 
ard I. E. S. specifications at a cost of 
$250. . . . America’s most extraor- 
dinary school classroom is opening 
for its third year, but it still has no 
pupils. Located on top of the steam 
plant at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, it is a research 
laboratory for the study of light and 
brightness patterns for all conditions. 
of sunlight—“teacher” at this unique 
schoolroom is Professor R. L. Biesele, 
Jr., who is conducting research for 


“his problem in “daylighting the class- 
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nom” under a grant from Detroit 
Steel Products Company and Libbey- 
Qwens-Ford Glass Company. 





Packaging... 

As another step in the never-ending 
ight against germs, Kempro Com- 
pany researchers have developed a 




































der Hnew process to keep wrapping paper 
ar- [ior foods permanently free of bacteria 
the freshly manufactured paper is 
wn- Mpassed through a chemical fog in 
‘kly Givhat is described as the Kemunizing 
tire process, which impregnates the paper 
. . ho that bacteria coming into contact 
who with it at any future time will be 
‘ice Mdestroyed. . . . A new replacement 
oofs Map for beverage and beverage-type 
hed Mlottles is available in an assortment 
in- Mi colors and has a polished top with 
melt Hspace for personalization with name, 
llow monogram, etc.—made of plastic, 
are these T'wist-O’Seal caps will not de- 
De- @teriorate or corrode. .. . From Wash- 
with (ington comes word that the U. S. De- 
tion partment of Commerce will publish 
a new quarterly, Containers and 
Packaging, edited to be of interest to 
producers and users of containers and 
for packaging materials—prospects of a 
mot- @lifferent phase of packaging will be 
have Mtatured in each issue... . The 17th 
~In- @enual meeting of the Packaging 
wide @lachinery Manufacturers. Institute 
‘ow’s 8 slated for October 31-November 2 
1ess? | the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
m to Mcgo—and the fourth annual Indus- 
; out tial Packaging Materials Exposition 
ats will be held at Convention Hell in 
suffi- etroit October 4-6. 
ynve- 
th L. @photography ... 
sctric | atch next month’s issues of pho- 
1 last @°gtaphic magazines for news about a 
ering i” camera which will be introduced 
nfer- '’ Graflex, Inc.—to be known as the 
pro- Century Graphic, it will be priced at 
iiddle M'ightly more than one hundred dol- 
ed, ag’. . . . Arpin Products, Inc., has 
com- ought out a new tri-purpose photo- 
tand-@s@phic gadget designed primarily to 
ost of @ble beginners in the darkroom to 
traor-@™tch their duplicate prints exactly 
ening ilike—but the gadget also can be used 
as no@™® an agitator while developing and, 
steam 2use of the color of its stem, it also 
niver- fg" be used to determine when used 
search ™’veloper should be discarded... . A 
it and @"“” machine developed to splice 35- 
litions @™. and 16-mm. motion picture 
unique ety film also can be used to splice 
esele, magnetic recording tape in these sizes 
ch forthe principle of the Presto Slicer 
“class- g 2'ofessional model) is a combination 
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of controlled heat and pressure, which 
forms a bond with no loss of either 
picture or sound and without scrap- 
ing or cementing. . .. November 9 is 
the date set for the official public 
opening of the George Eastman 
House in Rochester, New York, 
which probably will become known as 
a world center for photography as an 
art and a science—among its attrac- 
tions will be collections of historical 
photographic equipment and a con- 
temporary exhibit of photography in 
science and industry. 


Publishing .. . 

Ask your newsdealer to save you a 
copy of Telecast, a new national tele- 
vision picture magazine, which will 
make its first appearance October 18 
—this is the magazine that formerly 
was announced as TV... . Popular 
Mechanics is now being published in 
the Danish language and distributed 
in Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
under the title of Popular Mekanik— 
to be published monthly beginning in 
1950, only two issues are scheduled 
for this year. .. . New monthly trade 
magazine in the window covering in- 
dustry was launched earlier this 
month by Otis Publishing Company 
—entitled Window Beautiful, it is 
aimed at reaching drapery hardware, 
drapery, awning, Venetian blind, win- 
dow frame, sash and glass manufac- 
turers and retailers. . . . The third 
Cowles magazine which will be intro- 
duced to the public in January will be 
a monthly class magazine covering 
entertainment, art, fashion, etc.—to 
be known as Flair, the magazine pres- 
ently is having troubles with its name 
since the September issue of What’s 
New in Home Economics inaugu- 
rated a regular teen-age feature also 
entitled Flair. 


Odds & Ends... 

A three-reel training film about 
proper inspection and care of the 
traction motor armature bearings 
used in General Motors diesel electric 
locomotives soon will be available— 
it is being produced by the Princeton 
Film Center for the Hyatt Bearing 
Division of GM... . If you'll include 
return postage with your request di- 
rect to the Oyster Institute of North 
America (20 East 35th Street, New 
York City), you will receive free of 
charge a pamphlet on How To Cook 
Oysters... . The Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange will celebrate its 50th anni- 





Your Annual Report 


An Investment in 
Public Relations 


Good public relations start within your 
own group— your share-holders, your 
bankers, your investment brokers, your 
employees, the citizens of your own 
locality. You should tell these people 
what you have accomplished, how you 
did it and what you propose to do—first. 


You can tell your whole corporate 
story—concisely, forcefully, impressively 
—in a Reuter & Bragdon produced 
Annual Report. We have the experience, 
the facilities and the “know-how” that 
sells prestige. We'll handle all details, 
from original research to final mailing, 
if you desire. 


And regardless of the size of your 
budget, you will get an outstanding 
Annual Report—delivered when you want 
it and within your budget. 


We will be glad to discuss your 1949 
Report with you by mail, phone or a 
personal visit, which, of course, entails 
no obligation on your part. 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


Annual Reports 
610 Wood St. _ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















versary on December 7, Pearl Harbor 
Day—plans are being made to cele- 
brate this occasion over the entire 
month of November with a number 
of special events to be held in each of 
the more than one hundred communi- 
ties which have branch offices of 
members of the Exchange. . . . The 
seventh annual edition of the Transit 
Fact Book currently is available from 
the American Transit Association— 
identified as the 1949 issue, it con- 
tains all basic data about the transit 
industry included in preceding edi- 
tions as well as information about op- 
erations in 1948. ... A new Palm 
Beach cloth made of mohair, rayon 
and nylon will be available to the pub- 
lic for the first time next spring, a 
product of the Palm Beach Company, 
until recently known as the Goodall 
Company—the new fabric will be as 
cool and as tough as its predecessor, 
but it will be smooth and will not be 
scratchy, 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this column, please en- 
close a self-addressed postcard—or stamped 
envelope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which the item appeared. 














Auto Earnings 





Concluded from page 5 
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car production is lower. Top build- 
er of trucks in this group, Stude- 
baker has actually been shipping more 
commercial vehicles this year than 
last while Willys-Overland is doing 
less than half its volume of one year 
ago. 

Kaiser-Frazer, the leading new- 
comer among the independents, turn- 
ing out more cars last year than any 
other in the group except Studebak- 
er, saw volume drop to only about 
52,000 during the 37 weeks to Sep- 
tember 17 last compared with near- 
ly 134,000 in the similar 1948 period. 
Other than Crosley, Kaiser-Frazer 
is the only independent to manufac- 
ture fewer cars this year compared 
with the year-ago period. The mar- 
ginal position of Kaiser-Frazer, 
Willys-Overland and Packard is re- 
flected in the modest prices assigned 
their shares just as the superior posi- 
tion of Chrysler, General Motors and 
Studebaker is manifest in their com- 
paratively low yields. Interim earn- 
ings of Packard and Willys-Overland 
have declined, and Kaiser-Frazer is 
once again in the red. The next 12 
or 15 months should comprise a real 
competitive test for Kaiser-Frazer if 
not for Willys-Overland. Packard 
occupies a somewhat better position. 
Although an important manufacturer 
in the medium and_ higher-priced 
fields, the company has too many cap- 
ital shares outstanding to be able to 
report large earnings or dividends per 
share but it has been in the black in 
all but four years since 1929 while 
Packard cars, on the road for 51 
vears, have an established reputation 
for quality. 





Replacement Potential 


Although automobile output next 
year probably will be under that of 
1949, the industry still has a large re- 
placement market to satisfy as well as 
considerable deferred demand on ac- 
count of high prices and lack of avail- 
ability of existing lower-priced 
models. At the beginning of this year, 
42 per cent of all passenger cars in 
use were 10 years of age or over com- 
pared with only 17 per cent in 1941. 
Thirty-five per cent of motor trucks 
bore marks of similar usage, com- 
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pared with 18 per cent in 1941. There 
are more than 24 million prewar cars 
and trucks still in use. Obviously, 
several million motorists have hung 
on to their cars because of shortages 
and high prices. In any event, a 
market of considerable potential still 
exists. But it is not large enough to 
sustain automotive earnings at recent 
peaks. 








Purchasing Power 





Concluded from page 6 











were ahead of 1948 totals in January, 
February and May, with only small 
relative declines in March and April. 
The indications are that the larger 
drops witnessed in June and July 
were due primarily or perhaps ex- 
clusively to lower prices, with unit 
volume holding about level with year- 
earlier totals. 

A high level of purchasing power 
is not the universal panacea for eco- 
nomic ills which some interested 
groups profess to consider it. Never- 
theless, it is undoubtedly a helpful 
factor in sustaining the economy dur- 
ing a period of readjustment, and thus 
it is to be hoped that personal income 
will remain high in coming months as 
it has done thus far. There is no ap- 
parent reason why it should not do 
so, barring a wave of widespread and 
continuing strikes in basic industries 





such as coal and steel. But such a de- 
velopment would lead, before too long, 
to a substantial drop in production, 
employment, payrolls and_ business 
earnings throughout the economy. 
And if production costs are material- 
ly raised, with or without strikes and 
regardless of whether they come about 
through wage increases or expensive 
pension plans, price cuts will be pre- 
vented or minimized in some cases 
and price increases may be necessary 
in others. Thus, the added purchas- 
ing power gained by a minority would 
be more than offset by a drop in the 
real purchasing power, in terms of 
prices, of the rest of the population. 












Devaluation 








Continued from page 4 











of future hand-outs on our part. 
And the extent of the deflationary in- 
fluence of devaluation on our econo- 
my will be lessened by several factors. 

For one thing, part of the decline 
in our export surplus would have 
taken place anyway. For many 
months, nations suffering from a 
shortage of dollars have made stren- 
uous efforts to limit their imports 
from the United States and to in- 
crease their exports. While these ef- 
forts have not been entirely success- 
ful, they have made some headway 
and would have made more in future 



























Total 

a Assets 

Company: (Millions) 
Standard Oil (N. J.)...... $3,526.0 
General Motors .......... 2,957.7 
te 5 Pee 2,534.9 
a, @- } > Peer 1,585.3 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 1,500.0 
Socony-Vacuum ......... 443.0 
Texas Company ......... 1,277.1 
Se OE eda ca ends 220% 1,191.0 
General Electric ......... 177.4 
Standard Oil (Calif.)...... 1,074.5 
Bethlehem Steel ......... ,029.0 
OR eee al1,025.7 
Cities Service ............ 991.9 
Ra aA 861.4 
Sears, Roebuck .......... c789.3 
Western Electric ......... 785.9 
Union Carbide ........... 722.7 
A. eS ee 710.1 
Westinghouse Electric ... 693.6 
American Tobacco ....... 686.7 

a—December 31, 1947. 





The Forty Largest Industrial Companies 
(As of December 31, 1948) 


b—October 31, 1948, c—January 31, 1949. 























Total 
Assets I 

Company: (Millions) 
International Harvester... b$671.8 
Anaconda Copper ........ 660.3 
i ie ee iin, a 640.5 
Creole Petroleum ........ 619.0 
Allied Chemical .......... 597.1 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 579.3 
Montgomery Ward ....... c578.8 
Kennecott Copper ........ 574.4 
Chrysler Corporation ..... 541.4 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... 530.7 
Swift & Company........ 6522.5 
Aluminum Co. of America 503.6 
Republic Steel ........... 490.1 
ee 449.6 
Armour (Ill.) .,.......... b447.7 
Liggett & Myers......... 425.0 
Goodyear Tire ........... 424.9 
Eastman Kodak ......... 411.6 
Atlantic Refining ......... 382.6 
Jones & Laughlin........ 379.1 
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MADOONDHEH AUN ER ROWHON 


You Can Keep Them Smiling! 


Iw MANY COUNTRIES TODAY there are children without enough to eat, without adequate clothing. 


There are thousands of men and women whose dreams of peace and freedom are mocked by 
want. They can’t wait for the long-range government programs financed by the Marshall Plan. 
They need help NOW. How their smiles sparkle, when CARE packages from America arrive! 
CARE brings food, brings clothing, brings other basic supplies. But no one can get CARE packages 


unless YOU give them! 


Send CARE packages to friends and relatives overseas . . 


. to needy families and institutions 


chosen by CARE’s 26 member welfare agencies. Or send a donation in any amount, for CARE’s 
general-relief fund. Non-profit, government-approved CARE (Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe) sends the most for your money. Delivery is guaranteed in each CARE country in Europe 
as well as Japan, Okinawa and Korea. CARE standard food and clothing-textile packages cost $10 


each. For other packages, other prices, and a list of countries, write for CARE’s information folder. 


Send Your Order 


Or Contribution to.......... 


DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


,ARE 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





een in the absence of devaluation. 
Thus, currency changes can take only 
part of the credit, or blame, for what- 
wer drop occurs in future in our 
tvorable trade balance. 

There are many items which the 
rmainder of the world can obtain, 
ither at reasonable prices or at all, 
nly in this country. Obviously, they 
vill continue to buy these here. Our 
lass production industries can, in 
general, undersell anyone else, and 
vith the exception of automobiles and 
ome other products of a semi-luxury 
ype, exports should remain high and 
my go even higher as Europe gets 
lack on its feet. ECA aid will con- 
tinue to be available to finance pur- 


Finally, we may expect Canada, 
‘uth Africa and other gold and 
‘ver producing areas to step up their 
jtoduction of these precious metals, 
ince producers can now receive a 
ligher price for them in terms of 
teir own currencies. Canadian gold 
lines, for instance, will now receive 
88.50 (Canadian) per ounce of gold 
tstead of $35. Much of the world’s 
twly-mined gold will continue to 
id its way here, adding to our bank 
serves. This is an inflationary in- 
lence which our own monetary au- 
horities can permit or partly nullify, 
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as they choose. It is not a healthy 
influence, but at least it is anti-defla- 
tionary. Over the long term, an eco- 
nomically sound world trade structure 
between economically sound nations 
is about as favorable a development 
as we could desire; to the extent that 
devaluation can contribute to this 
result, we should welcome it. 








Toll Roads 





Concluded from page 14 








istence is economically as well as prac- 
tically justified. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation takes the position that the re- 
quirements of transportation can best 
be met through the development of 
public highways financed by taxation 
rather than by the construction of toll 
roads. “No toll road project should 
be authorized,” the AAA contends, 
“unless it be demonstrated that the 
road is essential from the viewpoint 
of public convenience and necessity 
and that there is no possible way in 
which it may be constructed out of 
current or contemplated tax pro- 
grams.” It recommends that a study 
be made which would or would not 


clearly establish the economic justifi- 
cation of each proposed road not lo- 
cated upon an existing public high- 
way, and wherever toll roads exist, 
that they become public highways 
when the outstanding obligations are 
retired. 

One way to pay for roads other 
than by exacting tolls is to use funds 
from gasoline taxes, license fees and 
automobile taxes for highway pur- 
poses only, which was the original in- 
tention in levying such taxes. For the 
last 16 years, however, more than half 
the revenue from motor-vehicle fees 
and taxes on gasoline has been 
siphoned off for non-highway pur- 
poses. It is true that 21 states, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, have legislated 
against such diversion, but New Jer- 
sey is not one, nor is Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, or New York— 
states in which toll roads already 
exist, are being built or are planned. 


Merits Differ 


Since the economic soundness of 
some toll roads is open to question, 
each bond issue must be considered 
on its own merits. These obligations 
are backed only by the expected rev- 
enues from the project and are by no 
means in the same category as state 
aud municipal bonds backed by the 
full credit and taxing powers of the 
governing units. 
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Fortify Your Investment Decisions 
With Over 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
FINANCIAL FACTS 


In the Forthcoming 35th Revised Edition of 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 
YOURS AT NO ADDED COST! OVER 1,800 NEW STOCK STUDIES 


Our editorial staff has been hard at work for many months bringing the data in our new 
Annual Book of STOCK FACTOGRAPHS up to the end of 1948 and including many 
early reports for 1949. We are proud of the job they have done in making this the 
most timely and the most valuable edition we have ever published. 











You will find it easy to obtain in a few minutes the vital facts you want about more than 
1,800 different stocks because the book is fully indexed and arranged in the best form 
for quick reference. There are 1,149 RegularFactographs and nearly 700 Condensed 
Factographs. No other book like it can be bought at our low price. 


AN INVESTOR’S REFERENCE OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber cur expert RATINGS on 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 





years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or 
contemplate purchasing. 


1,900 listed stocks, anda MONTHLY DIGEST 
of new Corporation Earnings Reports and Bal- 
ance Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical 
data. Truly a great time-saver and money-saver! 


EVERY STOCK ON N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND N. Y. CURB 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers 
every stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and New York Curb Exchange, plus more than 150 
active Over-the-Counter Industrial and Insurance 


If you want better investment results in the months 
ahead, make frequent use of this new 1949 (35th 
Edition) of STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. Send $4.50 
at once or, better still, send $18 for an annual sub- 


Stocks. It would be cheap at $10 a copy. 





' — sription and receive, at no added cost, your copy of 
You 0 — =) agin Sqn om ao “4 m8 this comprehensive, ready-reference investment 
PE Oe ee ee oe ee ee handbook. You, too, will surely say, “It is indis- 


cent of additional expense if you remit $18 for ; : 4 
yearly subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD’s pensable and its practical value in dollars and cents 
I is beyond computation.” 


Four-Part Investment Service. 








FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 
For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for [1 Check here (add 50 cents) for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, "12-Year Record of New York 
with coming Revised 288-page FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. Curb Stocks" — 1937-48. Price 
(or send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) alone $1.25. 


ie SAE: Check here (add $1.00) for Bond 
1 Check here if subscription is NEW. [1 Check here if RENEWAL. | {1 Check here {add $1.00) for Bond 


$2.50. 


(Sept. 28) 


CCCCRCCROCCRRRCECERRRRERECERRRRREREEESE, 
BORERERRRERERERRRERCRERRRRRE EERE eeeeeee 





Wishes; eee<iste Sree he wes errs Bien: Sys cee ite eee Rao oa ee eee 
[1] Check here (add 50 cents) for 
BARE cheek So Sie ew a awh Aid hie Sa aes ts 3 Ae ee eee "Basic Principles of Investment 
Wes i cinkaiitestn ones eeks eet tebe a Pe a pre. OE LLEL ETS Success." Price alone $1.00. 
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Street News 













he one important lesson learned 

by Wall Street people twenty 
years ago when the stock market was 
waring to great heights and a few 
weeks later came tumbling down, to 
te followed by the trying days of the 
depression, is not to be too quick to 
make positive statements. When the 
news came that the pound sterling 
and other currencies had been deval- 
wed, newsmen found it difficult to get 
many outstanding figures to give their 
views on the situation. And those 
who did talk for publication were so 
suarded that nothing can be held 
against them no matter how the ex- 
periment turns out. Most of them 
realized that the more a man delves 
into the ramifications of devaluation 
the sooner he finds himself arguing in 
urcles, 















This week’s meeting of the 
Western Electric Company stockhold- 
its to approve a substantial increase 
in capital stock did not pose anything 
ike the problem the parent company 
s having with its annual meetings. 
\. T. & T. realized at last April’s 
neeting that, with a roster of 700,000 
stockholders, it must find a meeting 
jlace big enough for all who choose 
attend. Western Electric, the man- 
ilacturing subsidiary, has a minority 
interest of about 18,000 shares, held 
ly less than 200 diehards who have 















m csisted every effort of A. T. & T. to 





iuy them out. Maybe with the Gov- 
‘nmment moving to split Western 
{lectric up into three parts and shake 
if the influence of the parent, these 
inority stockholders will become 
ven more stubborn than before. Ap- 
larently they are people who are not 
anxious about dividend income in this 
ta of high taxes. 













_As a negotiator, Col. Sosthenes 
Jehn, chairman of International 
Telephone & Telegraph, ranks with 
he best the generation has _pro- 
luced. His admirers add a plus 
mark to the record because most of 
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Leaders in financial district chary of comment on . 
devaluation—Western Electric minority sits tight 


his successful deals have been in for- 
eign fields where diplomacy and just 
the right timing are so vital. He has 
scored again in the deal made for the 
sale of $20 millions in telephone 
equipment to the Argentine Govern- 
ment. This victory was not so much 
in getting the business as it was in 
obtaining a firm promise from the 
buyer that dollar exchange will be 
made available when due. The whole 
world is keenly aware of how difficult 
it is to get dollars. This deal solves 
the problem of the white elephant— 
the Federal Telephone & Radio plant 
in New Jersey that has been doing 
poorly since the end of the war. Sales 
of the Spanish, Argentine and Rou- 
manian telephone concessions rank as 
Behn’s most clever achievements. In 
the case of Roumania, the properties 
were turned over to the Government 
for hard cash while the German Army 
was moving across the border. 


A step at a time, investment 
bankers and dealers are finding profit- 
able outlets for their talents, to make 
up for the deflation in rewards for 
straight underwritings. One of these 
outlets, now fairly well established, is 
the solicitation of subscriptions to 
stock offerings made by corporations 
to their stockholders. There is no risk 
in this for the bankers and dealers 
and in most cases they would rather 
sign up for this kind of arrangement 
than bid against one another for a 
firm underwriting commitment. The 
First Boston Corporation did much 
to establish the formula for this type 
of financing, which has helped to keep 
its well rounded organization to- 
gether. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount Date 


Amer. Tobacco Co.—deb. 3s, 1969 $2,917,000 Oct. 15 
Amer. Tobacco Co.—deb. 3s, 1962 3,237,000 Oct. 15 
Hartford Electric Light Co.—deb. 

SP See Pern ee 70,000 Oct. 1 


Name 


Lake St. John Power & Paper—lst 
eet. TE SAG... BOGE. oo cccucnces 200,000 Oct. 17 
New Haven Water Co.—gen. & ref. 


Cg SE. eee errr 
Puget Sound Power & Light—Ist 
mtge. 4%s, 1972 


17,000 Oct. 1 
7,357,000 Oct. 1 






HARD- 


BOUND BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 135 


The Board of Directors on Sept. 14, 
1949, declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Com- 
mon Capital Stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on Oct. 15, 1949, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 30, 1949. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of fifty (S0¢) cents per share 
on its Common S ock, pay- 
able October 14, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Septem- 
ber 30, 1949. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New Vork, September 16, 1949. 


MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 21, 1949. 

A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 20, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 5, 1949. 
The transfer books of the company will 
not close. 

















SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President. 
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Kennecott Copper 





Concluded from page 7 





ing. Some modification of Kenne- 
cott’s present position will take place, 
however, upon completion of a re- 
finery at the Utah property. 

The relative ranking of Kennecott 
and Anaconda as copper producers 
depends on the definition of copper 
production. In output from their own 
mines (foreign and domestic com- 
bined), Kennecott since 1936 has led 
its competitor in every year except 
1938 and 1946. Normally, Anacon- 
da’s large production from purchased 
ores and toll business enables it to 
exceed Kennecott in refined output, 
but this was not the case last year. 
Whereas some two-thirds of Anacon- 
da’s copper production comes from 
abroad, this ratio is approximately 
the reverse for Kennecott and thus 
the latter invariably leads in domes- 
tic production. 


Tragic Deaths 


The recent tragic deaths of retiring 
president Stannard, president-desig- 
nate Storke and vice president Parker 
in an airplane crash represents a defi- 
nite loss to the company. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that 
the management policies which have 
shown such success in the past will 
be continued in future. For the pres- 
ent, the position of chief executive 
officer will be filled by Mr. Carl T. 
Ulrich, who has been associated with 
the company ever since its formation. 

The high level of Kennecott’s out- 
put last year—exceeded only during 





Kanco... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on Sept. 15, 
1949, declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the 
outstanding common stock classes A, 
B, C and D, payable Oct. I, 1949, to 
holders of record ct the close of 
business on Sept. 23, 1949. 


H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 





the war years 1941 through 1944— 
is especially notable in that its Utah 
mine was shut down by a strike from 
October 24 until early February of 
this year. Despite this adverse in- 
fluence, the high average level of cop- 
per prices permitted both revenues 
and earnings to establish new peaks. 
Full scale production at the Utah 
mine was not resumed until late in 
February, and thus first quarter earn- 
ings fell to about $1.50 against a level 
probably well in excess of $2 a year 
earlier. 

In the second quarter, a decline of 
7% cents a pound in copper prices 
lowered the per share profit for the 
period to about 65 cents a share. This 
is somewhat below the quarterly divi- 
dend rate of 75 cents a share in ef- 
fect thus far in 1949, but copper quo- 
tations have risen since early July 
and sales are also picking up sharply. 
Unless both these factors prove tem- 
porary, the company should be able 
to earn its dividend with something 
to spare in both the third and fourth 
quarters, and financial position is so 
strong (cash plus U. S. Government 
securities were equal to 4% times 
current liabilities at the end of 1948) 
that the present rate of disbursements 
is not yet seriously threatened. At 
its present price of 46, a level almost 
25 per cent under last year’s high, the 
stock affords a yield of 6.5 per cent 
and appears to have discounted much 
of the decline from the abnormal 
1947-48 rate of earnings. 





Publishers 





Concluded from page 11 





women’s group in terms of advertis- 
ing linage through September of this 
year, Collier's 1948 linage to date 
compares unfavorably with that of 
a year ago. Earnings of Conde Nast, 
on the other hand, have not been as 
hard hit this year as might have been 
expected in view of the company’s 
dependence on fashion and cosmetic 
advertising: Esquire, Inc., hopes to 
increase its earnings potential by ex- 
panding the page width of Esquire by 
one-quarter inch with the October 
1949 number and by placing the pub- 
lication’s printing contract with Hall 
Printing Company. 

The publishing stocks with the best 


investment ratings are McCall Corp, 
McGraw-Hill and Time, Inc. But 
even these companies would undoubt- 
edly be severely affected by passage 
of the bill to raise second class postal 
rates, now pending before a Congres- 
sional committee. Of less immediate 
significance—but thought-provoking, 
nevertheless—is the possibility that 
television will account for a larger 
share of advertisers’ budgets as time 
goes on as well as encroaching upon 
the leisure time of magazine readers, 
Advertising revenue accounts for 
about two-thirds of over-all income in 
the case of most publishing concerns; 
Curtis Publishing, for example, ob- 
tained 71 per cent of last year’s op- 
erating income from the sale of ad- 
vertising space. Yet magazine ad- 
vertising received only 10.6 per cent 
of the $4.8 billion spent for all adver- 
tising in 1948, down 12 per cent in 
1947 and 10.5 per cent in 1929. The 
fact that magazine advertising. in dol- 
lars has increased tends to obscure the 
fact that it accounts for a smaller 
share of total advertising appropria- 
tions. 

Indicated price-earnings ratios of 
the better situated publishing compa- 
nies are quite moderate and yields are 
generally liberal. Earnings of Mc- 
Call Corp. are presently capitalized 
only 6.3 times by the market, and 
McGraw-Hill 5.9 times, while Time, 
Inc., sells at 6.8 times first half 
(1949) earnings calculated on an an- 
nual basis. Nevertheless, consider- 
ing the implications of curtailed ad- 
vertising expenditures, television’s 
encroachment and the possible impact 
of a hike in postal rates, a cautious 
attitude toward the industry seems 
warranted for the present. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc.: 
134,350 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered September 15 at $11 per share.) 

Utah Power & Light Company: 148,- 
155 shares of common stock, (Offered 


September 15 to warrant holders at 
$23.50 per share.) 

Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany: $40,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1979. Competitive bidding. 

Duquesne Light Company: $15 mil- 
lion of first mortgage bonds due 1979. 
Competitive bidding. 

Carolina Power & Light Company: 
30,000 shares of no par $5 preferred 
stock. (Offered September 21 at $110 
per share.) Also, 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. (Offered September 21 at 
$29.50 per share.) 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
Amer. Power & Lt 

Diana Stores 

Eastern Util. Asso. 

El Paso Natural Gas 

(anadian Cons. Grain 


Jamaica Public Service... 
Maine Public Service.... 
McLellan Stores 

National Bellas Hess 
National Fuel Gas 0.72 
New England Gas & El... : 1.32 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. ‘ 4.31 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt.. 2.16 


9 Months to July 31 
*2.13 *2.12 

3.58 2.82 
1.68 1.63 
~ 0.85 
3.02 
2.90 
2.34 
3.16 
0.01 
1.97 
1.38 


3.74 
0.35 


Canadian Breweries 
Com’! Shear. & Stamp... 
Cons. Gas Utilities 
Continental Motors 
General Plywood 

Glidden Co. 

International Harvester... 
Kansas Gas & Elec ’ 
Marathon Corp. 2.47 
a ae | ae Sh D0.09 
jt. == emes D0.44 
Sterling Motor Truck.... D0.17 


7 Months to July 31 
9.34 
10.67 
D30.04 
2.06 


Atlantic Coast Line 6.13 
Bangor & Aroostook .... 9.95 
Central R.R. N. J 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Delaware, Lack. & West.. 
Great Northern 
Kansas City Southern.... 
louisiana & Arkansas.... 
louisville & Nashville... 
Maine Central 
Minneapolis & St. Louis... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 
\. Orleans, Tex. & Mex.. 
LY., Chic. & St. Louis... 
\. Y., Ontario & West.... 
Northern Pacific 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 
‘. Louis Southwestern... 
‘aboard Air Line 
Tennessee Central 
Texas & Pacific 5. ; 
Virginian Railway : 2.14 
Wheeling & Lake Erie... 10.91 13.12 
6 Months to July 31 
4.95 5.66 
0.56 
0.76 
3.03 


wn 
oO 


7.99 
2.41 
5.50 
0.72 
D1.04 
13.51 
16.88 


— 
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Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Associated Dry Goods... . 
bloomingdale Bros. 
ity Stores 1.03 
(rowley-Milner ’ 0.30 
hir (The) : 1.11 
Hecht Co. 1.30 
lane Bryant evel 
0.07 


Mandel Bros. 
3 Months to July 31 
(town Zellerbach .28 : 
National Battery 
habody Coal 
heraton Corp. of Amer.. . 
\.S. Plywood 1.57 
12 Months to June 30 
0.17 0.71 
6.63 


*0.12 


‘me Electric 
‘yrshire Collieries 
lristol-Myers 
flgary & Edmonton 
ada Bread 
Carpenter Steel 
ickasha Cotton Oil 
lorox Chemical 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. a 


‘Seen 


4.32 
2.43 
4.61 
5.04 


*0.34. 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
12 Months to June 30 
. $4.56 
3.43 
3.06 
D0.48 
1.76 
0.34 
1.88 3.52 
Hancock Oil (Calif.).... ¢14.94 c17.40 
Harris-Seybold 13.35 14.24 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.... 6.36 5.85 
Kayser (Julius) 1.75 3.67 
Manhattan Shirt D0.34 $2.32 
McCabe Grain Co. *b2.24 = *b3.56 
Mid-West Refineries .... 0.14 0.80 
Milwaukee Gas Lt. ..%.. p51.57 25.53 
Montana Flour Mills 5.94 10.57 
National Airlines 0.04 D2.59 
*2.94 *2.14 
D0.49 0.25 
1.76 2.89 
5.00 3.94 
*1.60 *1.15 
D012 D022 
3.03 2.72 
D019 =D1.02 
D3.79 D2.77 
1.73 4.77 
2.65 2.60 
0.59 D011 
2.79 2.70 
9 Months to June 30 
Copeland Refrigeration .. 0.69 0.75 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.59 0.52 
Reynolds Spring 0.64 0.63 


6 Months to June 30 
ACF-Brill Motors D0.66 D083 
Anchor Post Products 0.43 
Atlas Corp. 0.29 
Atlas Tack 1.55 
Borden Co. 2.10 
Brillo Mfg. 1.24 
Coleman Co. . 2.43 
Coty International 0.23 0.24 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines *0.24 *0.13 
General Outdoor Adv..... 2.09 1.95 
Griesedieck West. Brewing 2.52 2.58 
Howard Stores 1.30 1.81 
Inter-Mountain Tel. 0.44 0.55 
International Products.... 1.92 1.72 
International Tel. & Tel.. 0.38 0:69 
Kidde (Walter) 0.98 1.51 
La France Industries 0.91 1.66 
Lockheed Aircraft 2.08 4.94 
Macmillan Petroleum .... D1.34 1.99 
Mercantile Stores 0.54 1.07 
Nineteen Hundred Corp... 1.83 2.56 
Pitney-Bowes 5 0.62 
Rowe Corp. . ee 
Seismograph Service .... 0.06 0.99 
Semler (R. B.) 0.12 D023 
Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist 1.83 2.05 
So. Amer. Gold & Plat... 0.34 0.33 
Stewart-Warner 045 
Tennessee Corp. ; 2.28 
Union Tank Car 1. 2.21 
West Kentucky Coal 2.53 


3 Months to June 30 
1.63 2.93 

12 Months to May 31 
1.67 5.66 

22.38 

3.34 4.85 

1.51 2.33 

6 Months to May 31 
0.68 D6.50 


* Canadian currency. 7 Seven months ended 
June 30. a—On Class A. b—On Class B. 
c—On Combined Class A and B. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 


Eastern Sugar Asso 
Faultless Rubber 
Fed. Screw Works 
Flying Tiger Line 
Franklin Stores 


Parker Appliance 

Pilot Full Fashion Mills. . 
Pitts. Metallurgical 
Power Corp. of Canada. . 
Railway & Util. Invest... 
Republic Natural Gas 
Resistoflex Corp. 

Shasta Water Co. 

Smith (L. C.) & Corona... 
Southwestern P. S. 

Un. Wallpaper, Inc. 

Vick Chemical 


Bulova Watch 


Anvil Brand, Inc. 
Colonial Ice 


Cons. Vultee Air. 


Be 
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MASSACHUSETTES 











OVER 1,000,000 PEOPLE 


would like to own this property 
but ONLY 1 in 
100,000 
will be able to afford it 


The main house built in 1702 is abso- 
lutely authentic. It has been completely 
and perfectly restored. There is a second 
and smaller 17th century house on the 
Property. All the original farm buildings, 
including barns, forge, and cider mill, are 
still standing in good condition. There 
are over 300 acres of woodland and a 
large orchard. There is perfect seclusion, 
yet towns and cities are readily accessible. 
This is without question the finest ex- 
ample of an early American homestead 
that has ever been available in New Eng- 
land. 
Appointment. for inspection can be 
arranged by contacting 
OLD NEW ENGLAND HOMES 
“Houses prior to 1820 only” 

WESTFIELD MASS. 
Tel. 323 After 5 p.m. 3085 J 








NEW JERSEY 





1,000 acres suitable for cam 
ete.; ripe for development; 200 acres lake, 3 
miles front on Black Horse Pike; will divide 
Railroad and bus passes through 
is the finest tract in South Jersey. 
Must be scen to be appreciated. J. William Park, 
at the Monument, Williams- 


and finance. 
the tract. This 


Realtor, Main St., 
town, N. J. 


LAKE DEVELOPMENT 


Phone 9-0147. 





VERMONT 





VIRGINIA ESTATE 


Near Upperville, reduced from $115,000 to $78,- 
0 Massive stone residence, ample bedrooms, 
four baths, 

imported Pari 
sun room. 


Mammoth 


M. O. SIMPSON, Realtor 
Front Royal, Va. 





CANADA 





FOR SALE — 


Canada, 


Write P.O. Box 246 
Port Arthur 
Ont., Canada 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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P sites, club colony, 


modern heating, elegant interior, 
sian mantels and floors of marble in 
box gardens and landscap- 
ing, swimming pool, tennis court. Two cottages 
and stable, 117 acres of the fi 
streams and woodland in th 
Virginia. 


nest land, running 
e best section of 
A year-round home, 45 miles to Wash- 
ington, D. C. REAL Opportunity. 


One quarter section of land re- 
orested with pine on Highway No. 17, Trans- 
North Shore Lake Superior route near 
Nipigon, Ont. Trout waters in immediate vicinity. 
Ideal location for tourist development. 


Prepared 
to sell part or whole. 
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The Budd Company 








Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1912, Pennsylvania, as Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co.; present title (BF) 
adopted June 12, 1946 on merger with Budd Wheel. Office: 2450 Hunting 

Park Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 

~ Number of stockholders (August 31, 1948): Preferred, 5,304; common, 

,008. 

Capitalization: 

SU ONE 5 ois «coe ses cun Shand caus ssaeseaeecabucceveces eens eee $26,510,000 
Pe REREEON SOC BO MUM: AED DRED 0000 050000000 bercedeescharhubeosstan 142,994 shs 
ee a”, ee en i ere) eee oe Pee ee Pee: 3,476,439 shs 


*Callable at $100. 


Business: Long a leading producer of all-steel automobile 
bodies, company has become an important factor in light- 
weight, stainless steel railroad passenger cars. In June 1946 
acquired through merger the Budd Wheel Co., third largest 
manufacturer of auto wheels, hubs, brakes and brake drums. 


Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $37.4 million; ratio, 2.0-1; cash, $12.1 million; inven- 
tories, $42.9 million. Book value of common stock, $11.16 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred. 
Principal predecessor’s common payments in 1926, 1929-30 and 
1945; on present common 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Principal customers—the railway and automobile 
industries—normally experience fairly wide variations in rate 
of activities from time to time, and company’s sales and earn- 
ings results can be expected to follow a marked cyclical pat- 
tern. 


Comment: Erratic earnings record dictates a speculative 
rating for both classes of stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Earned per share... $0.85 $1.02 $1.19 $1.49 $0.64 D$1.45 $0.97 $2.48 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.25 None 0.10 70.45 
ene 22% 14% 11% 
BUN nseiesednwaww as 9% 9 1h 





*Based on combined pro forma figures. 
D—Deficit. 


TNow paying at regular 60-cent annual rate. 





Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 





Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1937, New York, as consolidation of Niagara Hudson Power and (NHP) 
a aaa Hudson Power Corp.. Office: 300 Erie Boulevard West, Syracuse 2, 

Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
TMarch 4, 1949): First and second preferred, 3,932; common, 59,636. 
Capitalization: 
ee, ee ee ey ee es ee et yy $17,500,000 
MRT NM SUNY NNII «6 co ono s 06d 6 bub 5:05R Gd Spb Ed SUAEESMEESSO NASD 201,706,000 
EAA NED  POERET ON MEDI 8 o55 co 6 4-0:0:010 00.0900. 4.45.00'210 nn Soe v0 ebbeuie sheen oe 79,000,000 
ee EE EEE OT LE ELL TT 378,875 shs 
~ ee 8 rT err TTT rer eT eT eee rere 105,930 shs 


Common stock ($1 par) 
TOption warrants 





*5% cumulative $100 par; redeemable at $107.50 per share and accrued dividends. 
+‘‘B”’ stock option warrants entitle holders to purchase common shares at $50 for 1-1/6 
shares at any time without limit. 


Digest: A holding company. System is the world’s largest 
distributor of electrical energy. Serves a highly industrialized 
area, almost entirely in New York State with a population of 
about 2% million. Company is consolidating three principal 
operating companies, Buffalo Niagara Electric, Central New 
York Power and New York Power and Light, and eventually 
will be succeeded by the operating consolidation. Working 
capital December 31, 1948, $6.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-14 cash 
and equivalent, $12.3 million. Preferred dividends suspended 
1942; first preferred resumed 1946; arrears cleared in 1948 on 
all preferreds. Payments on common 1937-38 and 1940. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Earned per share.... $0.66 $0.30 $0.33 $0.31 $0.44 $1.37 $1.30 $1.15 

Perr ere 3% 1% 3% 3% 9% 15 10% 10% 

ee 1 % 1% 2% 3% 8% 7% 6% 
*New York Curb Exchange. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 

Data revised to September 21, 1949 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware; in 1928 completed merger of three long estab- (CL 
lished companies, the oldest dating back to 1806. Office: 105 Hudson Street, ) 
Jersey City 2, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: Preferred (December 14, 1948), 1,642; common (December 
20, 1948), 15,054. 
Capitalization: 
ee | PPP Pee T er eee TT eee SORT IT TTT Ck TT ee ee 
tPreferred stock $3.50 cum. (MO par) ....cccccccccssccccccccccces ery 125,000 = 
COMMON (NO: DEL) Kc ihinp oii ccccssecceusavinwcecense C00 peecdseseve tens 1,997,916 shs 


7Callable at $101%4 through June 30, 1950 and $100 thereafter. 

Business: Second largest domestic maker of soap and toilet- 
ries, including dentrifices, shaving creams and shampoos. Brands 
include Colgate, Palmolive, Peet’s, Cashmere Bouquet, Super 
Suds, Vel, Ogtagon, Crystal White, "Ajax, Kirkman, Halo, Lustre- 
Creme, Veto, Fab, Company is also U. S. selling agent for Vase- 
line products. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, June 30, 1949, 
$46.3 million; ratio, 4.25-to-1; cash, $17.9 million; U. S. Gov'ts, 
$6.5 million. Book value of common stock, $36.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. On com- 
mon 1895 to date. 


Outlook: Normal earning power now is doubtless above pre- 
war levels, but changes in raw material costs doubtless will 
continue to affect year-to-year results. 


Comment: The inactive preferred is of high quality; the 
common stock is a fairly steady income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... * 09 $2.47 $3.10 $3.30 $3.34 $7.14 $9.30 $5.69 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 
LU) a SEaee a 16% 17% 25 33% 49 60% 56 45% 
LOW) ache hueesitenes 10% 11% 16% 2314 31% 42% 33 81 





*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. After inventory reserves 
$1.78 in 1946, $1.87 in 1947, and credit of $2.13 in 1948. 


Note: Earnings in six months to June 30, 1949, $2.54 vs. $1.88 in same 1948 period, 
before 45 cents vs. 63 cents inventory reserve credits, respectively. 





Technicolor, Incorporated 





Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated : 1922, Delaware. Office: 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. (TK) 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in May. Number of stockholders (Donets 

31, 1948): 6,500. 

Capitalization: 

in Weica )! G:C LT ee PRT ee eT Le eT ery Pere hr None 
SODTERE RUCK “CRO TED 5s binding Sis 0 Vc icin disce hn bSR6e seb hwes 00 dbk CARBON ORS 917,872 shs 


Business: Company’s process for color film photography is 
that most widely used by the motion picture industry; in- 
cluding educational and industrial films. Operates under con- 
tracts with various moving picture companies calling for 
production of stated number of color pictures for each. Has 
a cross-licensing agreement with Eastman Kodak. Extensive 
research development of new products is carried on. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Book value of stock, $10.31 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Improving quality of prints may increase demand 
for color and result in further sales and earnings growth, 
but over the longer term competition seems likely to become 
a more important factor. 


Comment: Stock occupies a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
“Earned per share... $1.05 $0.41 $1.22 $0.95 $0.74 $0.48 $1.56 $1.93 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.25 
SOMA S Gicssassexe ee 8% 15% 24% 30 29 19% 16 
GROW ho ccccevnccded 6% 6% 6% 12% 18% 14 10% 10 





*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective periods. +After contingency re 
serves, 38 cents in 1947, 93 cents in 1948. ¢Paid 40 cents each in May and July, 1 1949. 
§New York Curb Exchange. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend on the second full business day 
before the record date. 


I 


Affiliated Gas Equip.... 
Ainsworth Mfg. 
Am. Brake Shoe 
Do Soe. eet hee $1.00 
American Mfg. 


Anchor Hocking Glass 


Automatic Voting 


| 


Carolina, Clinchfield & 
i Ne AE $1.25 
Carolina Pr. & Lt 


Caterpillar Tractor . 
Centlivre Brewing 
Central Aguirre 


ee) 


6 0.4 6 6 60°66 4s 


Cont’1 Motors 
(orroon & Reynolds 


eee eee wee ewes 


(ream of Wheat 


Davidson Bros. 
Detroit Edison 




















ere eres eee eeee 





fostoria Pressed Steel.. 
Miler - Mite, ivcatvcaccss 25c 


(eneral Baking 
(en. Cable 4% Ist pf... 


— 


rayson-Robinson 





Company 
Holophane Co. ......... 50c 
3 Houdry Process ....... 50c 
Record | Hussmann Refrigerator 
10-14 STE Saree dca ts 56%4c 
9-23 
9-23 | Independent Pneumatic 
9-23 pod beg AT 30c 
9-21 | Indust. Brownhoist ..... 15c 
9-26 et are ae E10c 
Intertype Corp. ........ 50c 
9-23 | Island Creek Coal...... 75c 
BE aii tinnics sas $1.50 
9-24 
Julian & Kokenge...... 50c 
9-24 
9-24 | King-Seeley ........... 40c 
Kirkland Lake Gold M..*0.01 
9-22 
11- 1 | Lees (J.) & Sons 
“11. } c) errr e 96%4c 
10-14 | Lehman Corp. ......... 30c 
Sa e? “Ac eee 37%c 
9-20 | Lit Bros. 6% pf....... $1.50 
9-20 | Longines-Wittnauer 
, ee eee 15c 
10-10 Louisiana Pr. & Lt. . 

a YO Sep. s 1.50 
10-10 | * P $ 
9-19 | MacAndrews & Forbes. .50c 
10-20 Cf 8 eae $1.50 
10- 1 | Maine Public Service. ..25c 

McQuay, Inc. 5% pf.....25c 
9-30 | Miami Copper ......... 50c 
9-26 | Michigan Bumper ...... 15c 
10- 1 | Michigan Gas & El...... 40c 
10- 1 Do 4.40% pf........ $1.10 
11-15 | Mich. Steel Tube Prod..15c 
9-30 | Midwest Piping & Sup..75c 
Minn. & Ont. Paper... .25c 
9-26 | Missouri G. & E. Ser....$1 
LS ; Monroe Loan Society A.05c 
Nat’l Chem. & Mfg...... 15c 
9-22 | National Fuel Gas...... 15c 
9-24 | National Lock ......... 25 
National Shares ....... 15c 
10-11 | National Tool ......... 05c 
9-30 | New Eng. G. & E. 
De ee eee 22%4c 
Do 4%% pf. ..... $1.12% 
Pee North Am. Rayon 
10- 1 / 2 Si > hl 20 D LE 75¢ 

i Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 
Bg Old Town Ribbon & 

9-23 Carbon .............. 30c 
9-2] Omnibus Corp. 

: SA cain denart d%e\0 $2 
10-17 Gis levator . 2.5.62... 50c 
ca Pacific Car & Fdry......25¢ 
10-25 Pacific Gas & El........ 50c 
10- 1 Permanente Cement ....50c 
10-10 Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... 15c 
10-10 Plymouth Cordage ..... 06c 
9-30 Pond Creek Pocahontas. .$1 
l1- 1 Portland Gen. El........ 45c 
9-23 Procter & Gamble 
9.23 ee | a oe $2 
9-22 | Pyle National ......... 25c 
9-23 IO SS Ohi ys. .5 S55. $2 
9-30 | Rayonier, Inc. ......... 50c 
9.21 | Ritter Co. ........... 37c 
9-21 BO PE Wie dns oes chs $1.25 
9-21 | Rochester Button ..*...50c 
9-20 | Ryerson & Haynes...... 20c 
OS Eien aeks cake saw. E30c 


Pay- 
able 


9-30 
10-20 


11-15 


10- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 6 


10-15 
11- 1 


11-1 
10- 7 
10-15 
10- 1 


10-18 
11-1 


10-15 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-20 
10-14 
10- 1 
11- 1 
9-29 
10-14 
10-25 
10-' 1 
10-15 


11- 1 
10-15 
10-14 
10-15 

9-30 


10-15 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10-10 


9-30 


10- 1 
10-28 


9-30 
10-15 
10-29 
10-31 
10-20 
10- 1 
10-15 


10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 


11-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
9-30 
9-30 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


9-22 
10- 1 


11- 1 


9-21 
10-15 
10-15 
12- 1 

9-23 

9-23 


9-26 


9-30 
9-30 


10-15 
9-26 
9-30 
9-20 


10- 4 
10-10 


9-30 
9-30 
9-22 
9-15 
10- 5 
9-23 
9-20 
10-15 
9-23 
10- 4 
9-30 
9-22 
9-28 


10-15 
9-30 
10- 4 
9-30 
9-23 


9-19 
916 


9-23 
9-26 


9-22 


9-21 
10- 3 


9-23 
9-30 
10-14 
9-29 
9-30 
9-23 
9-30 


9-23 


9-22 
9-22 


10-28 
9-23 
9-23 


10- 5 
9-21 
9-21 








Company 
St. Lawrence Flour M.. .40c 
Sangamo Co., Ltd... ..17Yac 
Seaboard Finance 
i are 65c 


ey ee 20c 
Southern Cal. Edison...50c 
Do 4.56% pf........ 28%c 
Do 4.48% pf.......... 28c 
Southern Co. 2... 2263. 20c 
Standard Screw ....... 60c 
Stanley Works ........ 60c 
See Gert? 6cs.. us *75¢ 
Sterchi Bros. Strs.......25c 
+ & Stern Textiles. — 
CHG Boor tone pam eo Cc 

Stop eens 15c 
pitera siete 22 E10c 


Texas & Pacific Ry...... $1 
Texas Pr. & Lt. $6 pf..$1.50 
Do 7% pi. $1.75 
Toledo Edison 
| Ee $1.061%4 


Trico Products ...... 62%4c 
Union El. (Mo.) 
ee eres $1.12% 
oy 2 eee 92%4c 
De 93.50 pf....5...: 87'c 
Union Gas (Ca.) ...*12%c 
Union Twist Drill...... 25c 
United Cigar-Whelan 
IS aee 87'4c 
United Shoe Mchy....62%c 


ie 37%c 


U. S. Radiator 6% pf... .75c 
Vertientes-Cam. Sugar. .50c 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke 
ES (GE eke 25c 
Wagner Baking ........ 25c 
are 20c 


West. Tablet Stationery .50c 
Willys-Overland Motors 
eee ee. PR cies cas $1.12%4 


Accumulations 


Central States Electric 


Fo ae Se 4334c 
Do 6% pf. B....... 37%c 
Do 6% pf. C ...... 37tAc 


Iowa Electric 7% A. .87'%4c 
Do 6%% pf. B ....81%c 
Keystone Portland Cement 
DS PTE ® $6.75 


$7 p 
Merchani Ice & Cold Storage 


RIE ee $1.50 
Standard Pr. & Lt. 
RS ERPS? ere re $1.75 
United Dyewood 
oo Rae ee $1.75 
Liquidating 


Ulen Realization 


Reed Roller Bit........ 5% 


Omissions 


Bristol Brass; 
Electric Motors; 





able 
ll- 1 
9-26 
10-10 
10-10 
10- 3 
10-31 
10-31 
10-31 
9-26 
9-30 
9-30 
1l- 1 
12-12 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 


11- 1 
11- 1 


12- 1 
10- 1 


11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11- 1 
9-30 


11- 1 
10- 5 
10- 5 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10- 1 
10-15 
10-15 


10- 1 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-22 
9-22 
11- 1 


10- 1 


Dan River Mills; 
Roosevelt Oil & Refin- 


ing Corp. 6% pf. and common. 


*_In Canadian funds. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 





Underwood Corporation 





Data revised te September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1920, New York. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ( ACD) 
— meeting: Monday preceding last Tuesday in April. Number of — 
holders (December 31 1948) : More than 20,500. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 

*Solvay American Corp. owns 439,798 shares (20%). 


Business: One of the outstanding chemical enterprises in 
the world; serves virtually all basic industries. Principal 
products are alkalies and allied products, industrial acids, 
dyes, detergents, coke and coke by-products. Has substantial 
investment holdings of U. S. Steel, Owens-Illinois, American 
Viscose, American Natural Gas, Air Reduction, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical preferred and Libbey-Owens-Ford. 





Management: Conservative and well regarded. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $112.6 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $40.9 million; 
marketable securities, $12.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $39.8 million. 
Book value of stock, $124.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1921 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s strong trade position in a growth in- 
dustry suggests relatively well maintained volume and earn- 
ings for some time to come. 


Comment: Stock is in the “blue-chip” category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Earned per share.. late 02 $11.05 $10.40 $9.49 $8.54 $12.96 $18.21 $18.64 
tEarned per share.. 9.67 9.24 8.59 8.14 8.54 12.06 13.69 14.85 
Dividends paid ..... 8.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 

High .ccccccccccces 167% 149 165 157 194 212% 202 198 
TOW ccccccccccccces 135% 118% 140% 141 158% 154 164 171 





*Before reserves for accelerated depreciation on postwar additions, increased inventory 
tAfter such reserves. 


replacement costs and other contingencies. 





Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1910, Delaware, as Underwood Typewriter Co.; coenisiag x (UNX) 
established business ; 1 x name adopted in 1945. Office: One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 

Number of stockholders (February 21, 1949): 7,089. 


Capitalization: 


BE NUN NG ncn no cae bs wanes de yln's oo.cae eaned  aaes + ae aaa as Geeks enna 
Capital stock on par) 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of type- 
writers and supplies; also an important factor in adding, 
bookkeeping and accounting machines. Distribution and ser- 
vice are mainly through company branches in about 600 cities 
in the U. S. and through dealers abroad. Export business 
normally accounts for about one-third of total annual sales 
volume. 


Management: Alert and experienced. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $25.6 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov'’ts, 
$7.4 million; inventories, $16.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$48.52 per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid 1911 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings from year to year will con- 
tinue to reflect changes in the general business cycle, but 
over the longer term there should be considerable further 
growth in the use of office appliances, particularly of the 
labor-saving variety. 





Comment: Notwithstanding cyclical characteristics of the 
business, shares possess investment attributes. 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $5.09 $3.04 $8.38 $38.07 $3.04 $2.66 $8.31 
Dividends paid ..... 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 
ESPs Per pers 37% 46 59 66 77 80% sot 50% 
EOW, teacabestegeaes 27% 28% 42 51% 58% 49 43 89 








Intercontinental Rubber Company 





Western Air Lines, Inc. 





Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1922, Delaware; reorganized 1926. Main office: 745 Fifth (IRU) 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. 

Number of stockholders: About 1,800. 

pone amin 

Capital stock nt! STEAL. shs 


*49% reported held by Dutch interests March 1, 1949. 


Business: Through subsidiaries produces Ampar crude rub- 
ber from the guayule shrub in Mexico. Resinous content of 
product leads to use mainly to impregnate fabric, including 
fabric in tires. Production has been suspended while war- 
depleted supplies of wild guayule are replenished. Of 7,500 
acres cultivated under irrigation, 2,500 have had to be aban- 
doned due to drought. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 
1949, $1.0 million; ratio, 115.0-to-1; cash, $169,187; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$600,049. Book value of stock, $3.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1939-45 and 1947. 

Outlook: Management has stated that if, after salvage of 
cultivated shrub, the guayule rubber business no longer ap- 
pears profitable, or if no other field is developed meantime, 


it may feel called upon in the future to recommend liquidation 
of the company. 


Comment: The stock must be regarded as decidedly specula- 
tive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 °1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.62 $0.95 $1.00 $0.60 $0.67 $0.23 D$0.59 *D$2.15 
Dividends pata 2... 0.40 1.00 1.00 0.35 0.385 None 0.25 None 
SMR mateskccassped 8 10% 9 8% 12% 138% 7 4 
OW cccdccnvecesies 3% 5% 6 65% 6% 5% 3 1 


*After $1.52 reserve for losses on advances, etc. D—Deficit. 


Note: Loss in six months to June 30, 1949, 47 cents per share vs. 21 cents loss in 
same 1948 period. 


30 








Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Western Air Express » uiring an 
cstablished sompesy; present title ‘adopted in ibal, ‘Ofles: 6860 Avion (wSx) 
Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 

Number of stockholders (January 7, 1949): 2,664. 





Capitalization: 
Rib MAGN US Co bus 50s bard vides sh wecvne cad tudes Sauars eneeee meee *$3, ty ms 
Capital stook ($1 eee rer rr ree 525,164 


*R. F. C. loan. 

Business: Operates general air abit between San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Great Falls, Seattle 
and Lethbridge, Canada. Also operates between Lethbridge, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Denver. Pending plans include 
routes from San Diego to Mexico City and from Lethbridge 
to Edmonton via Calgary. 


Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit March 31, 
1949, $469,561; ratio, 0.85-to-1; cash, $902,922. Book value of 
stock, $7.94 per share. 


Dividend Record: Special liquidating dividend paid 1934; 
otherwise paid only 1929-31 and 1936. 


Outlook: Company has experienced the growing pains com- 
mon to the air transport industry, and results also have been 
affected by a change of objective from cross-country to reé 
gional operations. Intermediate term earnings prospects 
main uncertain. 


Comment: The shares obviously are speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.... $0.01 $1.69 $0.22 $9.33 $0.51 D$1.80 tD$1.80 = 
i. ore rr errr rs 5% 5% a ts 17 40% 35 10% 

; “Low Poet ipcattis 2% tata: Ome Oty ORC 


~*New York Curb 1941 through 1944; listed New York Stock Exchange March, 18 
+Excluding $3.04 profit from sale of assets, D—Deficit. 

Note: Loss = ate months to March 31, 1949, 24 cents per share vs. $1.30 loss in 
same 1948 peri 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. 





Lane Bryant, Incorporated 



































































csi t 
Data revised to September 21, 1949 
ies includi 
INX) Bf stinger "Goud Mines, ta, formed in. 1910." Offices: ‘Timmins, “Onterio; (HOL) 
402 Royal Bank Building, Toronto 1, Ont. Annual meeting: At call of 
directors. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 11,938. 
emp je 
as NOH TE tone tOMMhe WIMED wine nich .s o's's.sc.dic sap edad tas Ciadses side vetieceatwamdy cnet aeindies 
300 shs abcal ott ag "ss POON a ba's chic cana ab ween dg Wee neers dleassses bedoaeer 4,920, joo. roo} 
type- Business: Canada’s largest gold mine, with properties prin- 
ding, ™ cipally in the Porcupine District of Ontario. Ore reserves 
ser- Mf on December 31, 1948, including the Ross mine, consisted of 
cities M 6% million tons, averaging 0.32 ozs. of gold per ton. Con- 
iness M trols, with M. A. Hanna Company participating, Labrador Min- 
sales M@ ing & Exploration (101 million tons iron ore proven in Labra- 
dor) and Hollinger North Short Exploration (223 million tons 
iron ore proven in Quebec). 
oe Management: Efficient and progressive. 
ov’ts, Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
stock, #1948 (Canadian currency), $5.0 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, 
$446,165; Gov’t and Municipal bonds, $2.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $7.12 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 
con- 
, but Outlook: Fixed price for gold and rising operating costs 
rther Mm have sharply reduced earnings from prewar levels, although 
f them Payments under Canada’s Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act have recently been a partial offset; joint interests in major 
Labrador and Quebec iron ore development projects may have 
f the @ longer range importance. 
Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 
1948 *EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
$8.19 ME Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
4.00% fumed per share.... $1.05 $0.91 $0.67 $0.45 $0.43 $0.85 $0.20 $0.38 
50% ME Dividends paid .... 1.10 065 065 046 046 0.35 0.24 0.24 
89 MOM ..<ci tim cawiens 13% ™ 11% U% 14% #«17 10% #1 
BOW ess cchsehooee 9% 5 6% 8% 9% 9 1% 7 
— ‘All figures except price range are in Canadian currency; earnings are before 
pletion. Less 15% non-resident tax. §On N. Y¥. Curb Exchange. 
aitaieatiadiin 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
WX) 
Data revised to September 21, 1949 
\morporated: 1917, Texas; successor to a business organized in 1911. Office: (HB) 
fumble Building, Houston 1, Texas. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 
»,490,123 ae May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 11,617. 
164 O08 TE twitatization: 
MG GORI ID cog cars cance cv ce teu awe easecbe = Pwesnccek wate ces dean $42,211,647 
Diego {pital GUM MIND or soe DON es via tin aa eGe caked acsnancsdeamdewne's *17,975,680 shs 
atl, "About 72% owned by Standard Oil (N. J.). 
ridge, Business: An important operating affiliate of Standard Oil 
nclude™ “0. (N.J.). Depends primarily on production and transporta- 
bridge Mm ion of crude oil, but also has a large refining capacity. Crude 
oil reserves are considered the largest of any operating unit 
in the U. S. Producing properties are located mainly in Texas, 
wutheast New Mexico, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
‘ch 31,48 4d Florida. Company is actively engaged in a program to 
lue of @#nserve and utilize natural gas. 
Management: Among the best in the industry. 
1934;@% Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
48, $159.1 million; ratio, 2.15-to-1; cash, $55.0 million; U. S. 
; com fov’ts, $53.0 million. Book value of stock, $37.47 per share. 
e been Dividend Record: Payments since 1918. 
“a sal Outlook: Strong crude reserve position and marketing affilia- 









ons, along with low operating costs, should enable company 
» continue a better-than-average showing, although it will still 
k responsive to general trade influences. 








1948 











10% 
5 





( 
) «= $0.26 
5 
. 








ch, 1945 





30 loss i 

















Comment: Stock is one of the most conservative oil issues, 
‘ith important inflation hedge characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


lars ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
share.... $1.97 $1.63 $2.54 $3.37 $3.94 $4.00 $6.90 $10.35 
dete 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 3.00 4.00 

ome teeiatne 32% 31 42 45 50 75% 79% 88 

ove'de eaten Paeba 26% 23% 30 38 40% 48% 55% 65 





















“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stuck split in 1943. On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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Data revised to September 21, 1949 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as successor to an established business. Office: 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 
“i Number of stockholders (March 24, 1949): Preferred, 348; common, 


(LNY) 


Capitalization: 

ES Vins a5 chin otilndeade eh bose cC beds Rees cdbecnedudtcevedeces $2,225,000 
Preferred stock 444% cum. conv. ($50 par) ..........cccee eee cece ce eeeees 22,796 shs 
COUGT WRREE GORE vcecccecccc cc estcescccececcucesccnavecsescccescs 567,081 shs 


*Includes $1,550,000 loan from insurance company. {Redeemable at $5344 a shame 
through August 31, 1950; convertible into common at $15 per share until September 
1, 1950; $17% until September 1, 1955. 

Business: General retail business in women’s and children’s 
wear, specializing in stout women’s and maternity apparel. 
Subsidiaries retail shoes and manufacture foundation gar- 
ments. In addition to the retail chain with 25 outlets and 
rented departments, the company also operates a mail order 
business. 


Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, January 
31, 1949, $5.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $3.2 million. Book 
value of common stock, $15.28 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1928 to date. Com- 
mon payments 1929-32; 1937 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Company has improved its competitive position 
in recent years and should hold its gains. Profits will thus be 
determined mainly by levels of public purchasing power. 


Comment: The shares are speculative, but position has im- 
proved. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


§Years ended Jan. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.30 $1.07 {$1.35 7$1.99 $2.73 $$2.15 $2.53 #$2.07 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.62% 1.12% 1.00 1.00 
High ..ccccccceceee 35% 2% 4% 7 14 20% 14% 14% 
GOP” ccsicvcecivscde 2% 2 2% it 7% 13% 10 9% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 splits in 1945 and 1946. Including 11 cents postwar refund 
in 1944 and 56 cents in 1945. §Years ended May 31 in 1942-48. tEqual to $1.81 per 
share after subsequent adjustment for ‘‘Lifo.”” #Eight months ended January 31; fiscal 
year changed. Six months ended July 31, 1949, earned $1.18 per share. 





Reo Motors, Inc. 





Data revised to September 21, 1949 
incorporated: 1940. egy ot ape ag. in in reorganization a company estab- 


(RY) 


lished in 1904. Office: Lansing 20 Annual meeting: Third Tues- 

day in May. Number of stockholders : Abe 9,300. 

reopen gg 

OE. un kbdadsad das keg Mins eilelgdukhesseacedatnelecencsoeuwads $5,700,000 
Capital eek ($1 Ta GaaRa cone 6dr and ncnndkeheesbdenckeagiesideaneewes 486,804 she 


Business: Manufactures medium and heavy trucks, transit 
coaches, school buses and power and hand lawn mowers; 
latter accounted for 13% of 1948 sales. A new improved Gold 
Comet valve-in-head motor was introduced in 1949. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 1948, 
$8.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; inventories, 
$11.7 million. Book value of stock, $30.66 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1904-1932 and 1942-1948. 


Outlook: Company is one of the smaller units in the truck 
and bus field, and consequently encounters keen competition 
in normal periods. Has yet to show ability to earn consistently 
impressive profits from new line of products in peacetime 
markets. 


Comment: Although improved statistically, stock still car- 
ries relatively high speculative risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.34 *$2.84 $1.87 $4.16 *$3.71 $7.37 ™% u $0.23 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 3.00 12.37% 

High .eccccccccceee He 5% 10% 16 29 34% rtrd 29% 
TOW ccccsceccoccecs 2 2% 4% 8% 15% 20 24 10% 





*Adjusted for renegotiations. {Last payment in September, 1948. 


Note: Loss in six months to June 30, 1949, $1.23 vs. earnings of $2.00 per share 
in same 1948 period. 
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FREE 7 


BOOKLETS Financial Summary 


without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Frnancrat Wortp itself. Confine Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCAL 
each letter to a request for a single book- '— Seasonal — 
let, giving name and complete address. Variation 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 1935-39 = 100 

ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity \ 


Place, New York 6, N. Y. ‘Wi 
/ WwW 


' 
INDEX OF. \ 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION “1 
Federal Reserve Board 19420 






































Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle” that has 
















































































10 
dential ti; the auet aie eeeen. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 } F MAM) J) ASONOD 








* * * 


. fn 1949 —~ 
Stockholder Relations Report—A new 16-page Trade Indicators Sept. 3 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 
booklet discussing many phases of stockholder {Electrical Output (KWH) 5,544 5,258 5,579 
relations, ranging from proxy solicitations to §Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 84.2 $86.6 86.2 
the handling of annual meetings. Of especial Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 703,930 624,197 +650,000 


interest to corporation executives. 





i 1949 — 
eines Aug.31  Sept.7 = Sept. 14 
“Saving & Loan” Essentials —A primer on | §Net Loans .... $23,491 $23,343 $23,662 


the opportunities afforded by shares in insured {Total Commercial Loans.... wees lees 13,007 13,171 
saving and loan associations to solve many | {Total Brokers’ Loans 1,530 1,503 
investment problems with safety. {Money in Circulation 27,589 27,454 

i. +r’ {Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,308 1,305 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 000,000 omitted. 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 


consistent dividend income and_ reasonable Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
safety. — en Closing Dow-Jones September —~ -—l 


oat = 949 " 

Averages: 14 15 16 17 19 20 High iin 
New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 30 Industrials .... 183.14 182.16 182.32 Ex- 181.42 178.04 183.29 161.6 
line for a program to be considered by a 20 Railroads 47.05 46.74 47.00 change 46.63 45.39 54.29 41.0, 


corporation in organizing its personnel to 15 Utilities 37.75 37.90 Closed 37.75 37.43 37.98 33.3¢ 
handle stockholder relations on an- efficient 65 Stocks 65.16 | 64.81 63.61 66.18 57.75 


and economical basis. 





8As of the following week. {Estimated. tRevised. 








¢ + 1. 








*“ * © Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 


Time Is Money—A new handbook on how the 
synchronization of all time indicating and time 
recording instruments saves money and im- 
proves efficiency in business organizations and 
industrial corporations. Make request on your 
letterhead. 
7 * = 

Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 


obligation. 
* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


- * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter — A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks. 
* a * 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Issues Traded 
Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 
New Highs for 1949 
New Lows for 1949 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


*Average Bond Yields: 


*Commeon Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


“14 

1,690 

1,085 
453 
val 
261 





2.600% 
2.982 
3.410 


6.51 
8.69 
551 
6.54 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Sept. 20, 194% 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
United Corporation 
Alleghany Corporation 
United States Steel 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 


Sunshine Mining 
Columbia Gas System 


Radio Corporation of America 


Standard Gas & Electric $4 
Warner Bros. Pictures 
United Gas Corporation 


pi 


5.94 
6.64 


15 
1,160 
1,032 

241 

551 

240 

38 
1 


99.28 
$3,170 


—1949— 


16 17 


1,160 
979 
478 
253 
248 

67 
0 


99.26 
$2,780 


Ex- 
change 
es 

| 


| 
| 





Aug. 31 
2.588% 
2.973 
3.397 


6.55 
9.05 
5.92 
6.59 


Shares 
Traded 


Sept. 7 
2.582% 
2.796 
3.408 


6.41 
8.92 
5.89 
6.46 


458,000 
112,700 
97,900 
84,400 
74,200 
71,800 
71,700 
71,100 
64,900 
60,900 
60,300 
59,300 


Sept. 14 
2.583% 
2.979 
3.392 


6.28 
8.73 
5.75 
6.33 


-———Closing 
Sept. 13 Sept. 20 


5% 
141% 


19 
1,300 
1,049 

264 

552 

233 

43 
6 


99.22 99 
$2,660  $3,30 


High Low 
2.740% 2.5829 
3.137 ‘ 
3.496 


7.26 
9.62 
6.26 
7.23 


Net 


5% 
133% 

4% 

2% 
22% 

204 
11% 
11% 
11% 
353% 
11% 
17% 


FINANCIAL WORL 





























5 
35 
15 


10 
55 





1943, 
Sept. 18 
5,426 


909,733 


1948 
Sept. 


$24,449 
15,183 
823 
28,156 
624 


99. 
$3,30 
Range 
Low 
2.5829 


2.973 
3.350 


Nunn 
Sass 


194$ 


Net 





This is Part 8 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Biiss & Laughlin............ See 
(After 50% stock div. High ......... 
December, 1939)..........Low .......... 
(After 2-for-1 split ME caceckene 
My BED scswevcocves ME s6sdcceess 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends 
Bioomingdale Brothers.......High ......... 
peewee 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends 
Boeing Alrplane......... a Setehanse 
aaa 
Dividends .... 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass....High ......... 
BO céeseeess. 
Earnings eeie-s 
Dividends .... 





Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 





TEE! Ss saveccceae ES pieces 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 


Brewing Corp. of ecommien © 3 Caetataes 
Spat December i Hit 
_— , 1941).. @eeeree 


Bridgeport Brase.......... SCRE, +0bshteds 
Low eeeeeeeeee 
Earnings acces 
Dividends ... 


Earnings re 


Earnings enue 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


O’BRIEN, INC, 
‘EW YORK, 'N. Y. 


a—12 months to January. 31, following year. 
y~Six months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 


It is not a 
1940 1941 
23% i8% 
13% 13 
$1.32 $1.70 
0.75 1.00 
16 17 
11 10 
a$1.74 $1.90 
0.75 0.9 
28% 2434 
12% 12% 
$0.35 $5.65 
None None 
34 35 
19% 25% 
$4.09 $5.48 
1.50 2.00 
70% 54 
51 38 
$3.65 $3.46 
3.25 3.25 
29% 23% 
19 17 
$1.92 $1.98 
1.00 1.00 
244 21% 
18% 
$1. 7 $1.88 
1.40 1.40 
25% 21 
12% 16 
$2.88 $3.20 
1.50 2.00 
2% 3% 
% % 
— 1.77 
one 
38% 39% 
26 28 
$2.49 $2.50 
2.00 2.00 
11% 5 
5% 3 
D$0.03 D$0.14 
None one 
7 4% 
4% 3% 
wee 17 
ae 16% 
j$3.80 j$4.31 
2.7 2.00 
13% 12% 
8 6% 
$1.33 $1.59 
0.75 1.00 
26% 25% 
13% 14% 
$3.10 $2.83 
2.25 2.25 
41% 41 
27 23% 
$1.75 $1.94 
1.62 1.50 
53% 45% 
38 38 
$1.86 $1.78 
1.28 1.28 
25% 14% 
12% 7 
$2.42 08 
0.75 one 


h—12 months to July 31. 
1To September 19. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


$1.92 
1.67 


None 


$1.80 
1.50 
43 
30 
$1.84 
0.95 
103% 


7 
$1.75 
0.50 


j—12 months to 


$2.22 
1.00 


30 
22% 


1.40 


$1.47 
1:50 
44% 
37% 
$2.01 
0.95 
18% 
9 
$2.29 
0.50 







1944 


$2.76 
2.00 


50 
39 
$1.58 
1.12 
53% 
40% 
$1.83 
1.00 
22% 
14 


$2.73 
0.50 


1945 


1946 


41} 
29 
18% 


$1.91 
1.00 


66% 
34 
h$6.11 
1.57% 


D$0.30 
1.00 


September 30. p—Also stock. 


1.75 1.50 
41% 44% 
28 32 
a$6.17.  a$5.49 
2.25 2.66 
24% 29% 
4% 19 
D$0.41 $1.59 
1.00 1.0 
59 37% 
29% 22% 
$0.54 $2.76 
2.00 1.0 
67 51 
45% 30% 
$2.68 $1.81 
3.00 2.50 
35% 27% 
5 16%4 
$5. 7 $3.05 
2.00 2.00 
49% 44% 
38% 37% 
$4.61 $4.46 
2.55 2.55 
55 66% 
37 42% 
$8.28 $10.94 
2.05 4.50 
6% 5% 
3% 
D$6.15 D$2.52 
None None 
3934 42 
32 32% 
$5.16 $6.64 
2.00 3.00 
13% 10% 
7 6% 
D$1.15 $0.19 
one None 
"06 71 
81 26 
j$12.01 jD$6.23 
1.87% 
18% 11% 
9% 7 
$1.19 $1.97 
0.90 0.1 
40% 36% 
30 27 
$3.86 $5.40 
2.00 2.50 
31% 34% 
23% 5 
$4.44 $5.52 
2.50 2.7 
63 37% 
30% 25% 
$2.66 $2.94 
1.90 1.60 
28% 23% 


t—6 months to July 31. 


M4 6% 
yD$1.77 
5 0.15 


~ 
ae we 
SPRR: 22: 


42 
33% 
a$8.28 
$2.10 
2534 


y$0.61 
1.00 


27 

23 
yD$2.34 
0.75 
32% 
y$0.05 
1.20 


18% 
16% 
y$0.78 
1.50 


42% 


y$2.38 
1.80 


54 
y$4.52 
4.50 
2% 
1% 


None 


35% 
26 
y$2.69 
2.25 
8% 


6% 
yD$0.02 
None 


47% 
25% 
None 


9% 


32 
21% 
y$1.52 
1.00 


29 
20% 
y$2.83 
1.40 





0.90 














“Stoplight” 


Tee OFTEN the difference between “‘break 

even” and “broke” can be traced to inade- 
quate and antiquated figuring, accounting and 
statistical machines in the office. Time and effort 
are wasted. Overtime mounts. Temporary help 
proves a costly stop-gap, and sound judgment is 


penalized by the lack of up-to-date facts and 
figures. 


There’s one sure answer to this situation —Bur- 
roughs business machines. They’re fast, flexible 
and efficient . . . built to lend speed and accuracy 
to every phase of figuring, accounting and statis- 
tical work. Each model, from the simplest adding 
machine to big accounting machines that 


on rising office costs 





practically ‘“‘think for themselves,” reflects 
Burroughs unmatched experience in meeting 
business needs. 


You can streamline the figure-work of your 
business .. . stop rising costs and give progress 
the go-ahead . . . with the right Burroughs 
machines. Call your local Burroughs office 
today, or write to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 











